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Classification of Soils. 
as | 
MATERIALS OF WHICH SOIL Is COMPOSED. | 


Soils are named from the amount, or. 
proportions, of the various substances | 
which enter into their formation. 

If a soil consists of sand, it is called | 
& SANDY SOIL. | 

If the largest portion is clay, it is call-. 
ed a CLAYEY SOIL. 

When lime predominates, it is called | 
& CALCAREOUS SOIL. 

Those substances may exist together | 
but in different proportions, in the same | 
soil, in which case it usually receives a dis- 
tinct name. 

A mixture of sand and clay, with a small | 
portion of lime, is called. a LOAM. 

If it contain much lime, it is called a_ 
CALCAREOUS LOAM. 

If it is composed of clay, with much lime, | 
it is called a CALCAREOUS CLAY. 

A certain. proportion of these substances 
has given specific names to soils. | 

Pure clay, which is commonly called | 
PIPE CLAY, is composed of about sixty | 
parts of silica,and forty parts of alumnia, 
with a small quantity of oxide of iron.— 
This kind of clay contains no silicious sand 
which can be separated by washing with 
water, It forms but a small quantity of 
soil, and is found in comparatively few lo- 
calities. 

-TaLte cLay forms the strongest of clay 
soils, It consists of pure clay, mixed with | 
from five to fifteen per cent. of silicious | 
sand, which can be separated from it by 
boiling, or washing. 

CLAY LOAM contains from fifteen to thir- 
ty per cent. of fine sand, which can be sep- 
arated by boiling. The different parts of 
this soil may be very easily separated, and 








is,consequently more easily worked. Such 


soil is very properly sought for in the se- 
lection of a farm. 

A LOAMY SOIL contains from thirty to 
sixty per cent. of sand, which is retained so 
loosely that it can be readily separated 
from it by washing. 

A SANDY LOAM leaves from sixty to 
ninety per cent. of sand. 

A SANDY SOIL consists mostly of sand, 
and contains no more than ten per cent. of 
clay. 

In a MARLY SOIL the proportion of lime 
must be more than five per cent., but less 
than twenty per cent. 

Marts are called saANDY, LOAMY, and 


| CLAYEY, in accordance with the proportions 


they may contain of these substances, pro- 
vided they be free from lime, or do not con- 
tain more than five per cent. of this mater- 
ial. 

Soils are denominated CALCAREOUS 
when the proportion of lime exceeds twen- 
ty per cent.,and thus by its quantity be- 
comes an important constituent. 

There are also CALCAREOUS CLAYS, CAL- 
CAREOUS LOAMS, and CALCAREOUS SANDS, 


| which take their names from the propor- 


tion of clay and sand which they may con- 
tain. 

VEGETABLE MOLD is sometimes a prom- 
inent characteristic of a soil. 

In PEATY SOILS, its proportion may be 
equal to sixty and sometimes as much as 
seventy-five per cent, 

GARDEN MOLD contains no more than 
five per cent. of organic matter. 

a ah 

A Prolific Heifer —On Monday morning 
last a three-year-old heifer belonging to 
Elijah Bloomer, who resides some miles 
east of this place, bore three fine, thrifty 
calves, one male and two heifer calves.— 
Wilmington Watchman. 

—— > o----- 

To all men the best friend is virtue; ‘the 
best companions are high endeavors and 
honorable sentiments. 
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The DAorseman, 


What is a Thorough-bred Horse ? 








The question is not unfrequently put, 
“ What is a thorough-bred horse?” The 
question starts with the supposition on the 
part of the interrogator, that there is such a 
breed, race or family of horses, called thor- 
ough-bred, as are distinguished from all oth- 
er breeds, races and families of the equine 
epecies. 

It will be generally conceded at the out- 
set, that the basis of the English thorough- 
bred is the Arabian horse or those of con- 
generic descent and quality, as the Barb 
from Morocco, and Fez, and the Turk from 
Smyrna and other parts of the Levant, 
while the Arab is generally from the deserts 
along Syria. 

Ali Bey, having enjoyed opportunities 
far beyond those of ordinary writers, has in- 
vestigated the subject with great acuteness, 
describes six different types of the Arab 
horse. “The first named the ‘Dgelfe’ is 
found in Arabia Felix. It is rare at Da- 
mascus but common in Anaze, and is re- 
markable for speed and fire and yet is as 
mild as a lamb. It is of lofty stature, nar- 
row in chest, deep in girth, with long ears, 
and supports hunger and thirst a long time. 
A colt of this type will cost at two years old, 
in its own country, 2000 Turkish piastres. 
The second type is called ‘Seclaoui,’ and is 
from the Eastern part of the Desert, and 
resembles the ‘Dgelfe’ of Anaze, but is not 
so highly valued. The third type is the 
‘Mefki, handsome, but not so swift as the 
first two, and resembles the Andalusian in 
form. It is common at Damascus. The 
fourth type is the ‘Sabi, which resembles 
the ‘Mefki.’ The fifth type is the ‘Fridi, 
very common, and often very vicious, and 
is destitute of the excellent qualities of the 
other types. The sixth type is the ‘Nejdi, 
from Bussorah and neighborhood, which, if 
it does not surpass, at least, equals the 
‘Dgelfe’ of Anaze, and the ‘Seclaoui.’ It is 
little known in Damascus, and connoisseurs 
assert that it is incomparable, its value be- 
ing arbitrary, and always exceeds 2000 pi- 
astres.” [A Turkish piastre is of variable 
value, from 1s. 8d. down to 23d., its value 
being governed by the rate at which bills of 
exchange on London are sold in Constanti- 
nople. | 

“Of the origin of the thorough-bred,” 
Youatt says “there was much dispute,” as 
“yz some he was traced through both sire 








and dam to Eastern parentage, while by 
others he was believed to be the native 
horse [of England] improved and perfect- 
ed by judicious crossing with the Barb, the 
Turk or the Arabian. The ‘Studbook,’ an 
authority acknowledged by every English 
breeder, traces all the old racers [thorough- 
breds] to some Eastern origin, or at least 
until the pedigree is lost in the uncertainty 
of an early period of breeding. If the ped- 
igree of a racer of the present day is requir- 
ed, it is traced back to a certain extent, and 
ends with a well-known racer, or if an ear- 
lier derivation is required, that ends either 
with an Eastern horse or in obscurity. It 
is admitted that the English thorough-bred 
horse is of foreign extraction, improved and 
perfected by the influence of climate and 
diligent cultivation. In our best racing sta- 
bles this is an acknowledged principle, and 
is not in the slightest degree derogatory to 
our country. The British climate and Brit- 
ish skill made the thorough-bred horse what 
he is. It cannot admit of a doubt that the 
English-trained horse is more beautiful and 
far swifter and stouter than the famed cours- 
ers of the desert. He has beaten every an- 
tagonist on his native ground. Recruit, an 
English horse of moderate reputation, easi- 
ly beat Pyramus, the best Arabian on the 
Bengal side of the India.” 

Youatt is acknowledged as authority on 
horses, cattle and sheep with breeders both 
in this country andin England. Thus does 
he, as cited above, clearly set forth what 
constitutes a thorough-bred horse. This 
view, or what is analagous thereto, is the 
common and received one by all distinguished 
horsemen, whether breeders or sportsmen, 
writers or talkers on the subject. 

Prof. Low in his standard work on “Do- 
mesticated Animals,” says, “ From the reign 
of King James to that of Queen Anne, in 
the beginning of the last century, the im- 
ported horses were Barbs and Turks, but 
chiefly Barbs, which had the greatest share 
in forming the original character of the Eng- 
lish Race-horse. The pure Arabs were 
chiefly introduced in the early part of the 
last century. When the system of the Turk 
was perfected those horses only were able 
to contend in the race which possessed in 
the requisite degree the property of speed, 
and as this property is derived from ani- 
mals possessed of it, the horses used for the 
turf came to be distinguished by their pedi- 
gree ; and all may be traced to horses of 
the South and East, mingled in blood with 
the preéxisting race. The pedigree of hers- 
es which possess the property of speed in a 
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sufficient degree to enable them to run have 
been preserved with jealous care, so that 
there has been formed a privileged class 
which may be termed horses of noble blood, 
as among the Circassians and Arabs. The 
horses of this cast being bred with one 
another, its character became permanent 
and a distinct breed, in the proper sense of 
the word was produced. The triumph of 
art was complete, and this breed, for a com- 
bination of strength with the power of rapid 
motion, became unequalled in the world, ex- 


celling in fleetness the horses of the Arabian | 


and surpassing in strength and beauty the des- 
erts, chariot steeds of the Olympic games. It 
was not merely by mixing the blood of the 
African and Asiatic horses with those of 
England that the end was arrived at. It 
was by continued repruduction between the 
descendants of the mixed stock, selecting for 
breeding those which possessed the charac- 
ters required. Foreign nations are desir- 
ous to obtain the race-horse of England for 
improving the native breeds, and to this end 
these noble horses are eminently suited ; 
but this of itself will not form a race of hors- 


es possessed of permanent characters. To | 


effect this, the long-continued care of breed- 
ing is required, until a race is formed hav- 
ing that identity and permanence as proper- 
ties which constitute a true breed of any 
kind. To the class of characters distin- 
guishing the horses of Africa and the south- 
ern Asia from those of colder countries is 
applied the technical term ‘blood,’ and a 
horse is termed a ‘blood-horse’ which pos- 
essess these characteristics in an eminent de- 
gree. Thus while many of our horses pes- 
sess more or less of the characters denoted 
by the word ‘blood,’ the term ‘blood-horse’ 
is limited to the race whose special destina- 
tion is the course, and to this race of horses 
is applied the term thorough-bred, which 
is regarded as the more precise and sports- 
manlike. 

The formation of this race of horses, of 
mixed lineage, yet moulded to a common 
standard, and capable of transmitting the 
characters acquired to their remote descen- 
dants, has an important relation to the his- 
tory of the breeds of horses existing in the 
British Islands. Not only have the indige- 
nous [older] races their peculiar characters, 
acquired by the influence of climate, soil 
and food, but they have the characters com- 
municated to them by a mixture, of the 
blood of the superior race. The thorough- 
bred horses of England have been employ- 
ed to a vast extent to communicate the prop- 
erties of increased action and spirit to the 
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| inferior races. By this means all the larg- 
er horses used for the saddle, for the chase, 
.for the cavalry, for the innumerable lighter 
carriages of every kind, nay, sometimes for 
| heavy draught, have had their characters 
| modified by an admixture more or less of 
| what is termed ‘blood.’ The effect is, that 
(a breed of horses has been formed, of pecu- 
| liar lireage and characters, and has been 
mingled in blood with the native varieties 
| in every deyree, thus communicating certain 
properties to the inferior races, and so vari- 
eties have been multiplied without limits. 
Many remain with little or no mixture of 
the race-horse, and so may be regarded as 
native breeds. But others are so mixed 
with the superior horses, or with one anoth- 
er, that they cannot be termed breeds, but 
must be regarded as classes, suited to par- 
ticular uses.” Thus speaks Prof. Low of 
thorough-breds and of their influence upon 
_ the common horses of Great Britian.— Bos- 
| ton Cultivator. 

















Veterinary. 





— 
— 


| Horses’ Feet and the Principles of Shoe- 
ing. 


By Geo. H. Dapp, V. 8., St. Lovrs, Mo. 





Various are the opinions among black- 
| smiths and other persons, professing a knowl- 
| edge of the structure of the hoof, in regard 
to the best method ot shoeing; my opinion 
is, that the best method, or system, is that 
_ which aims to preserve the natural position 
or tread of the foot, and adopts that kind of 
shoe best calculated to preserve the integri- 
ty ot all the component parts of the foot, and 
at the same time affords that protection 
which the sole and crust require; the smith 
bearing in mind the character of the ground 
over which the animal shall travel. 

From such reasoning we may infer that 
no specific rules can ever apply to the prac- 
tical part of the art of shoeing; for horses’ 
feet must necessarily differ in conformation 
and function, in both states known as health 
and disease ; hence, a peculiar form of shoe, 
well adapted for a given case, (say, one of 
cavity of the sole,) might, when applied to 
another (solar surface convex), prove posi- 
tively injurious: and I might offer many 

other illustrations, in view of sustaining the 
above proposition. 





FUNCTION OF THE FOOT. 
_ The hoot is elastic, composed of ° great 
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number of hollow tubes, agglutinated, and 
held together by a mechanism peculiar to 
horn. The elasticity of the hoof is evident 
from the fact that in progression it expands 
in backward and downward directions ; and 
this function must evidently have been the 
intention of Nature, for the hoof has a cleft, 
or is left almost open at the heels, between 
which is interposed a soft elastic substance 
termed the frog, this is bounded by the bars ; 
the former favors elasticity. The compound 
expansion here alluded to, takes place when 
the foot, with its superincumbent weight of 
body, is planked fairly on the ground, and 
the amount of expansion is regulated—First, 
by the weight of the power to be sustained ; 
second, by the amount of expansion which 
belongs to each individual foot. The mixed 
actions of contraction and expansion which 
are favored by the laminal arrangement of 
parts within the hoof. The actions within, 
which correspond, or, rather, respond to the 
outward and downward elasticity of the hoof, 
is termed articulation. 


The reader will perceive that I now al- 
lude to the functions of healthy feet, for it 
is well known that in states of disease, old 
age, &c., the function of elasticity of the 
hoof is often almost completely destroyed, 
yet in many cases may be restored by soft- 
ening the hoof, and the proper application 
of the blacksmith. 


HOW TO FAVOR THE ELASTICITY OF THE 
FOOT. 


In view of favoring or promoting he elas- 
ticity and contractibility of the foot, the nails 
should not be inserted any nearer the heels 
than the safety of the shoe requires ; for the 
reader will perceive that the further back 
the nails are inserted the less chance is there 
for the exercise of the mechanical functions 
of the foot, and so much the worse is it for 
the horse—* No foot, no horse.” 


NUMBER OE NAILS TO BE INSERTED. 


From my knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of horses’ feet, I have come to 
the conclusion that, the less nails the better, 
provided, however, they are properly ar- 
ranged, driven, twisted, clenched, and coun- 
tersunk. Two nails on the inside and three 
on the outside, are all that are needed for 
fast horses and others having light work to 
perform ; but, for large horses, (such as the 
Transfer Company of this city employs, and 
taking into consideration the peculiar na- 
ture of tne paved landings on each side of 
the river,) additional nails may be needed 





—a matter which I propose to leave discre- 
tionary with the blacksmith. 


WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT A HORSE’S 
FROG, 


The frog of a colt, or horse, that has nev- 
er been shod, is full, prominent and callous ; 
it is a solid, wedge-like substance of horn, 
extending from the cleft to near the point 
of the toe, soft and elastic within. The horny 
covering protects the navicular bone ; and 
its removal, in the process of shoeing, often 
occasions a very painful disease known as 
navicularthritis. A very distinguished sur- 
geon asserts that when once the outer cov- 
ering and bulbous enlargement of the frog 
is removed or sliced off, the navicular regoin 
is in danger, and the parts within the hoof, 
such as the navicular bone and coffin joint 
are liable to concussion. I believe that all 
persons conversant with the facts in the case, 
will agrée that the cushion-like substance, 
known as the frog, operates, so as to guard 
against jar and concussion. It is a part 
of the basisof the animal structure, and 
therefore it should be pared with cau- 
tion. Cut away the frog and we remove 
solar support and thus prevent the sole com- 
ing in contact with the ground. the best 
policy is not to remove too much of either 
bars or frog. We may remove the rough 
and loose portions of the same, or in other 
words, about as much as the animal without 
shoes would naturally wear off: and even 
this is not always good policy, for the rag- 
ged and uneven parts often serve as a pro- 
tection to the sub-parts. I grant the sole, 
frog and bars, look better when nicely pared, 
but health does not consist alone of good 
appearances. 


In former times, ere the anatomy of the 
foot was understood, the writers and practi- 
tioners advocated the cutting away of a great 
portion of the frog and bars as an important 
feature in the art of shoeing, One author 
has tried to “smooth the matter over” in 
the following language :— “ The frog offers . 
so little resistance to the knife and presents 
such an uneven surface that it requires more 
philosophy than some blacksmiths possess 
to resist the temptation to slice it away, des- 
pite a knowledge that it would be far wiser 
to let it alone.” 


One of the best authorities on this subject — 
informs us that he never’ allows a knife to 
approach the frog, because riment has 
shown that the frog possesses less power of 
reproducing horn than some other parts of 
the foot : and the same person has had hors- 
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es in his possession for a period of five yeaas | 
whose frogs were neuer pared. 

Then the question may arise, How is the | 
frog to disencumber itself of its superfiuous | 
surfaces? I answer, Nature has provided a 
means—the frog surfaces are occasionally, 
or periodically, sloughed or cast off, and 
when this does occur in the natural way, it | 
will be found that a new horny covering has 
formed—a smaller frog appears—yet it is a | 
complete one ; much better than that which | 
is artificially produced by the drawing knife. | 


— Valley Farmer. 


The Garien, | 














Summer Pruning of the Vine. 

[At a late meeting of the Northern Ohio 
Grape and Wine Growers Association of Cleve- 
land, the following letters were read from 
Charles Carpenter of Kelly’s Island, and R. Bu- 
chanan of Cincinnati :] 


CHARLES CARPENTER’S MODE. 





The many directions given for summer | 
pruning grape vines, are enough to bewil- | 
der the novice, if not those of some exper- | 
ience, and I hope, in attempting to elucidate, 
I shall not further mystify the subject. As 
a general rule, prune as little in summer as | 
you can, and not let the vines get so thick 
as to cause any of the leaves in the thickest 
places to turn yellow, or deprive the fruit 
of plenty of light and air. The winter prun- | 
ing should be more severe than is usually | 
done. The vineyard culture, where forty | 
or forty-five superficial feet of land are al- | 
lowed toa vine, from thirty to forty eyes 
toa vine for bearing are plenty for most. 
varieties. Never leave over one bud or | 
joint per surface foot of land where the soil | 
is favorable ; and where it is unfavorable, 
the vines should be planted farther apart, 
and a less number of eyes for a given sur- 
face left. 

Now if the winter pruning has been pro- 
perly done, but little will be necessary in 
summer, and should commence early, by re- 
moving water sprouts, superfluous buds, 
and, whenever, from short-jointed canes, or 
too close training of them, there will evi- 
dently be too dense a mass when grown, 
thin out a part. 

As soon as the fruitis set, select the shoots 
for next year’s bearing, which should be 
grown on spurs,on the lower part of the 
stock, and trained as much as practicable 
aside from the fruit, and above it, and have 








the laterals picked out for three or four 
feet,so as to havea clean cane for next 
year, and keep the vine opeu near the fruit. 
Beyond this, remove no laterals, nor stop 
the ends of their canes. 

Some of the fruit bearing shoots, partic- 
ularly those near the ends of the canes, will 
incline to make too much growth; these 
may be stopped at from three to six leaves 
from the last cluster of fruit. Of the fruit- 
bearing shoots, except those near the ends 
of the canes, but few will need stopping, if 
there is a full crop of fruit, and proper at- 
tention is given to tieing up so as to keep 
the growth spread and open. Always en- 
deavor to prevent growth by stopping ends, 
and removing buds, rather than to cut away 
after the growth is made. 

In all summer pruning and tieing up, 
care should be taken that fruit grown in 
the shade, should not be exposed to the di- 
rect raysofsun. If the shade under which 
it has been growing is removed, it will sure- 
ly be injured, if not spoiled. 

The best grapes are always grown in 
the shade of the foliage. They require 
light and circulation of air. Those grown 
under the direct rays of the sun, are small- 
er, harder pulped, and inferior to those 
grown where they have considerable pro- 
tection CHARLES CARPENTER, Kelley’s 
Island, May, 19, 1862. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S MODE. 


At your request, I will give you a brief 
account of “Summer Pruning,” in our vine- 
yards, as practiced by myself and others.— 

rou are aware that vineyard culture of the 
grape, for wine-making, is a system of 
dwarfing the vine ; the object being to ob- 
tain, in the most simple form, and at the 
least cost, a wine grape, rich in saccharine 
matter. We therefore plant close, (gener- 
ally three by six, or four by seven or eight 
feet apart,) and train on low trellises, or to 
a single stake—the latter prefered. 

In spring pruning, we leave a cane or 
branch of the last year’s growth, of ten or 
fourteen joints, to be bent round in the 
form of a bow, and fastened to the stake 
with a willow tie. This it to bear the crop, 
and will usually set from twenty to thirty 
bunches, which the rot or other casualties 
may reduce to fifteen or twenty, and that 
will be enough. A spur of two joints is 
also left to bear new wood for the next 
year’s crop, and also a few bunches of 
grapes. It will thus be seen, that the whole 
strength of the vine being thrown into a few 
bunches, the fruit must, of necessity, be rich 
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in sugar,the great essential in making a 
good wine, that will keep and improve by 
age. 

By long pruning,I can produce double 
the quantity of grapes on the same vine, 
but they will not be wine grapes, nor will 
the vine be as lasting. Wide planting 
will admit of longer pruning, and a heavier 
crop to each vine ; because the vine—which 
is a selfish plant—will have more nourish- 
ment, and light and air. 


The first process in summer pruning, is 
to rub off the suckers that spring out from 
the stalk, near the ground. It is well, how- 
ever, to leave one to grow, if the stalk is 
getting too high, that in two or three years 
the old wood may be cut down to this. The 
head of the stalks should be kept down to 
within one or two feet of the ground, or the 
bearing wood will get too high. The next, 
is to pinch in the ends of the bearing 
branches, two or three joints beyond the last 
bunch of grapes,soon after the bloom is 
over and the berries well formed. Leave 
two of the strongest branches untouched, to 
make bearing wood for next year. 


As the vines now grow rapidly, the 
branches of the young wood should be tied 
up to the stake or trellis with rye straw or 
other ties, or they will be broken off by the 
wind. Take threé rye straws, cut off the 


heads, bind the young shoot to the stake, and | 


fasten by twisting the ends under, as in 
binding a sheaf of wheat. It is very sim- 
ple. 

The lateral shoots, that spring from 
the ends of the leaf, will have to be cut off 
from the bearing canes intended for next 
year, as high as the top of the stake ; then let 
them alone. The laterals from the fruit 
bearing branches, will, in many instances 
have to be removed, to give light and air to 
the fruit. At the same time, the fruit must 


have shade enough to protect it from the 
scorching sun. 


If the rot appears, stop cultivating and 
pruning until it ceases; merely tie up the 
vines. 


_ Never break off the ends of the bear- 
ing wood for the next year; it might cause 
the permature starting of the fruit buds.— 
Never remove the leaves from the bear- 
ing branches ; they are the lungs of the 
plant, and necessary to mature the fruit.— 
Our cultivators here, do not now favor close 
summer pruning. These directions can be 
applied to trellis training, as well as to stake. 
R. Bucwanan, Clifton, May 19, 1862. 























REMARKS BY VARIOUS MEMBERS. 


After the reading of these letters, Capt. 
Stewart said: In all his practice, he endeav- 
ors to arrange for bearing wood as low down 
as possible. Never has bare branches over 
two feet from the ground. As the laterals 
advance in their growth, he pinches back 
or stops in when they have made three or 
four leaves, if left too long, he thinks it in- 
jurious. Leaves the wood designed for 
next year’s bearing as long as possible, but 
keeps it from shading the fruit. In train- 
ing on a trellis,he endeavors,as much as 
possible, by pinching back, to force spurs, 
thus increasing the chances of fruit. Mr, 
Buchanan’s letter, just read, is a good de- 
scription of the practice he would recom- 
mend. 

Mr. Schneider said the letter of Mr. Bu- 
chanan covered his practice, and he could 
add but little. 

Mr. Porter thought Mr. Buchanan’s let- 
ter was good instruction. Thinks the growth 
should be cut back during the season, from 
time to time. Thinks the canes quite as 
good or better when clipped back—the buds 
left, mature better. His vineyard being on 
a side hill, he has practiced carrying the 
fruiting wood higher than he would consid- 
er necessary on a level, because of the 
splashing of dirt upon it in times of rain. 

Capt. Stewart thinks that cutting back 
leading canes too early sometimes forces 
dormant buds intended for another year 
and thus does injury. Would, however, 
pinch back laterals when they are six inch- 
long. 

Mr. Porter would pinch back laterals 
when the last grown leaf is about one-third 
its full size, or at about eight to ten inches 
long. 

Mr. Schneider cuts back laterals in Au- 
gust to one bud next to the old wood, but 
leaves all up to this time, as this is about 
the close of the growing season. If he had 
time, he would never permit sprouts to start 
from the crown or vine near the ground, but 
rub them off as they show ; but for want of 
time, he leaves them on until they are from 
one to three feet long, and then cuts them. 
This is economy of labor at the expense of 
the vine. 

Mr. Porter would cut all leading canes 
one foot or more, according to the strength 
of the cane, early in September. 

Capt. Stewart and Mr. Porter both thought 
cutting back laterals, at any time, would not 
hurt dormant fruit buds, intended for anoth- 


ler year. If time was’abundant, they would 
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prefer doing it all along during the season ; 
but for want of time, Mr. Schneider’s prac- 
tice of cutting back in August should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Schneider said, in pruning, whether 
on trellis or posts, he would pursue the same 
course. He would cut back his leading 
canes in September, before the grapes be- 
gan to color. Cuts back one or more feet, 
according to the strength of the cane. 

Mr. J. A. Brayton, of Painesville, thinks 
it difficult, if not impossible, to give any 
rule that should govern practice on all vines. 
Practice and judgment are both essential ; 
and although general rules may and must 
be adopted, special rules will not answer, as 
applied to all vines. Has now an Isabella 
vine, of one single cane of bearing wood, 
sixteen feet long. 

Mr. Joseph Perkins said: If the vines 
are in dry soil, the time of cutting back 
should be varied from vines in wet land. 
Had found that cutting back his vines proved 
an injury, rather than a benefit. It weak- 
ened the vine, and reduced its powers in 
every way. 

Mr. Porter thinks the more strong sun- 
light the better, therefore the benefit of cut- 
ting back; but would not cut so as to force 
out small, weakly, secondary growth, as 
such would be injurious. 

Capt. Stewart thinks leaving laterals un- 
til August before stopping, gives too great 
a check to the vine, and often injures the 
fruit and vine. 

Mr. Elliott thinks, that as the evapora- 
tion is greatest in August, it is the best time 
to prune, as it decreases the strain upon the 
roots ; and as nearly all the growth is then 
made, whatever juices are elaborated by 
means of full-grown leaves, tend to benefit 
the remainder of the plant, in adding to the 
strength of the dormant buds for next year, 
the quality of the fruit, and the size of re- 
maining canes. Would prefer, however, 
not to prune at all, than prune without ref- 
erence to the strength of the plant and its 
demands. Thinks that more injury is done 
by too much cutting, than by too little. 
Should hesitate about cutting back leading 
canes as early as the first of September. 
Thinks it should not be done until the ter- 
minal bud is fully formed, as, if done earli- 
er, young shoots and grape blossoms are 
forced, and thus the power of the vine is 
weakened for another year. 





“T never wonder,” says Dean Swift, “to 
see men wicked; but I often wonder to see 
them not ashamed.” 








Hydropathy in the Garden. 

The application of water artificially ap- 
pears to have a useful effect on all crops 
that grow better in moist than in dry sea- 
sons. Meadows, for instance, as every one 
is aware, produces the largest growth of 
grass when we have plenty of rains, and 
are light when the early part of the season 
—the period of most rapid growth—is dry. 
Farmers are familiar with the fact that wet 
swales give a heavier crop of grass than dry 
knolls. And some have witnessed exam- 
ples where the streams from clear springs, 
flowing in a slow current downward over 
meadow land, have marked a heavy growth 
on this watered streak. Rain or spring 
water, clear or turbid water, will always in- 
crease the growth of grass, if not in excess. 
( Wet, cold, water-soaked places, are often 
observed to give little else than coarse or 
sedge grasses—and they furnish examples 
of the evils of excess.) An example is 
familiar on our own grounds, where a mead- 
ow lay between the fork of two large creeks 
—partly flats and partly upland. One 
stream was always very turbid at the time 
of high water, the other clear. That por- 
tion of the meadow washed by the former 
was uniformly the heaviest, yielding usual- 
ly three tons of hay per acre, and often 
more; the other about two andahalf. The 
higher land, similar in quality, but not over- 
flowed, yielded rarely half a ton, and the 
line of demarcation between them (the line 
between the flowed and unflowed) was as 
distinct as possible. The whole proved 
conclusively the benefit of water alone, 
and the superior benefit of a thin deposit 
annually of simple mud, w' ‘ch has no fer- 
tility in itself greater than other soil. 

These remarks do not however apply to 
the subject in hand, further than to illus- 
trate general principles. We may add that 
discrimination is essential in watering dif- 
ferent crops. The wet swale, for example; 
which will afford the heaviest grass, may 
produce the poorest corn; yet there is still 
a certain amount, but much less quantity 
of moisture essential to corn, for it may be 
parched and dried by extreme drought. 

All vegetables which will receive high 
manuring, are improved by irrigation— 
auch for instance, as celery, asparagus, rhu- 
barb and cabbages. But the amount must 
be determined by judgment or some expe- 
rience, and vary with the nature of the sea- 
son. All who are familiar with the culture 
of the strawberry and raspberry, will re- 
member the reduced size and inferior qual- 
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ity of both these fruits when a severe 
drought has occurred during the time of 
their ripening. We have known a heavy 
rain at such time, to double the size of the 
ripening Franconia raspberries,in two or 
three days. We have also seen ripening 
strawberries placed accidentally under the 
slow drip of a water cart, doubled in size in 
twenty-four hours. The artificial watering 
has this advantage over the irrigation of 
rains—in being accompanied with no exclu- 
sion of warmth and sunlight—an exclusion 
usually attendant on natural watering, and 
rendering some of these fruits sourer and 
less palatable in wet seasons. As a gener- 
al rule, fruits of a high and concentrated 
flavor, are rendered more pleasant by the 
diluting which they receive by irrigation ; 
and seedy fruits, as some kinds of raspber- 
ries, are rendered more pulpy in the same 
way.— Country Gentleman. 
a 
Black Flies on Cabbages.—Can you tell 
me what will destroy the little black bugs 
that eat cabbage plants? They have de- 
stroyed the plants for me before I set them 
out, and I believe they will kill all I have 
set out. I have tried various remedies but 
nothing will prevent their coming back 
again. P. B. 
Hancock Co. June, 1862. 


Answer.—T hese little black flies are difficult 
to destroy. Having their place underside the 
leaves they are not easily reached by ordinary 
remedies, such as dusting with finely ground 
pepper or sprinkling with nauseous fluids.— 
About the best way to treat them that we know 
of is to take them very early of a cool morning 
when they cannot hop very fast, and with the 
thumb and middle finger snap the edge of the 
leaf, catching the bugs in a saucer part filled 
with ashes or the like, then destroy them.— 
Fine dust or pepper dredged upon the leaves 
while the dew is on, has a tendency to keep 
them off, but such applications hurt the growth 
of the plants.—Epb. Fieip Norss. 

ep 
Kill the Miller. 





The following, from a farmer in New 
Jersey, may be of interest to many. He 
says: “Some ten years ago, I purchased 
the property where I now live. The for- 
mer owner being quite a man for fruit, had 
set a large variety of trees. The farm was 
noted for producing more fruit, and greater 
variety, probably, than any other farm in 
the neighborhood. At the time of my pur- 





chase, the trees were on the decline. The 
cherry and plum trees were covered with 
black knots, and the fruit was wormy and 
worthless, so that I was about to cut them 
down and supply their places with shade 
trees; but disliking to part with the fruit, 
and observing that the enemies were at one 
stage of the existence in the form of a mil- 
ler, my plan was to destroy them while in 
that stage. With that object in view, and 
observing that they were fond of a light, 
in the early part of the summer of 1855 I 
commenced their destruction. To do this, 
I elevated a brisk blaze about five feet from 
the ground, in the vicinity of my trees.— 
The first evening, between eight and eleven 
o'clock, the millers destroyed might have 
been counted by hundreds, which gradually 
diminished, so that, at the end of one week, 
there were none to destroy. I then discon- 
tinued my fire until the latter part of sum- 
mer, when I discovered another crop of 
millers, and again built them a blaze. I 
have followed the same course whenever 
the candles have drawn them, to give them 
a light of their own, which has been twice 
in the summer. Now for the result: my 
trees have gradually resumed their former 
rich green; those knots have fallen from 
the cherry and plum trees; and this year 
the crop of Morello cherries has been prob- 
ably as large as they ever were, and that 
on trees that were considered worthless 
five years since, and the fruit, both cherries 
and plums not wormy.”— LHssex County 
Mercury. 


— — +> _ 


Layering Grape Vines. 


Carefully detach a healthy young vine from 
its fastenings on the trellis, and having previ- 
ously prepared the ground with the hoe and 
spade, leaving cavities where it is desired to 
strike roots, bend down the vine and fasten it in 
the cavities by forks, then cover at those points 
with three or four inches of fine dirt. If the 
ground becomes very dry, pour on water of an 
evening, and cover at first with a light mulch 
of chip dirt or fine hay, to prevent surface bak- 
ing. 

When the sprouts appear, keep the surface 
clear of weeds. In the fall, the main vine may 
be cut off and the roots of the new plants left to 
stand till spring, or removed at once to a bed 
where they are to stand another season, and 
thence to the place where they are to grow. 
This will ensure good roots, and consequently 
a vigorous vine. 

sine apansditaaiilliinncinesecp 
Shabby Ingratitude—to get drunk and 
then charge the fault to the wine. 
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Entomology. 


Army Worm and Parasite. 
A correspondent of the Valley Farmer thinks 
he has made a discovery and thus addresses the 
editor of that paper: 


I will state a fact in regard to this de- 
structive insect, which I presume will be 
new to most of your readers; and did I not 
know it to be true, I should feel some hesi- 
tancy in communicating it, as it is at vari- 
ance with the opinions of entomologists and 
all other writers upon the subject. In the 
Valley Farmer for 1861, in an editorial 
upon the Army Worm, the Editor says: 
“The worms do not propagate at all.” And 
I believe it is the generally received opin- 
ion, that the worms are produced from the 
eggs alone. The fact to which I wish to 
call your attention, is, that the Army Worm 
does propagate—that the young are con- 
ceived and brought forth by the female 
worm. I do not say that they are not pro- 
duced from the eggs also, but that the worms 
propagate, I have the evidence my own 
eyes and of those of several persons to 
whom I showed the young in the womp of 
the parent worm. 

The discovery was made in this way: 
About the 25th of May last, I passed the 
evening with my neighbor, Mr. Samuel 
Grant, who had suffered very much from 
the depredations of the Army Worm. Af- 
ter visiting a large meadow and corn-ficld 
adjoining the lot, we walked to a field of 
rye, the blades and beards of which were 
eaten off by the worms. Mr. Grant pulled 
a head of rye on which there was an army 
worm about an inch long, of a yellowish- 
brown color. After examing it to our sat- 
isfaction, I attempted to kill it by pressing 
upon it with a small stick, when something 
white protruded from the body, which upon 
closer inspection proved to be young worms. 
In this army worm, not more than an inch 
long, we found fifty well-developed young 
ones about the eighth of an inch in length. 

As it was too late to make any further 
examination, I returned home. Not satis- 
fied, however, with what I had seen, I went 
the next morning to a ditch I had made 
between my meadow and corn, and there I 
found as many subjects as I wished to dis- 
sect. The first six or eight I examined, 
were about the size and color of the one 
at Mr. Grant’s, and I was induced to be- 
lieve that the color of the female was a 








yellowish brown and that she was less in 
size than the male. But upon examining 
others of darker color and larger size, I 
found young ones in all the different shades 
of color and different sizes, from three-quar- 
ters of an inch to an inch and a half in 
length. I examined quite a number of them 
until I was fully satisfied. I then brought 
some to the house, and showed them to 
several members of my family, all of whom 
were convinced that the worms propagate. 
Of those I examined, more vhan three- 
fourths were females, and each had from 
Jifteen to fiftyfour young worms in them. 
With this ratio of increase, is it any wonder 
that these destructive insects should so soon 
muster a sufficient army to devastate our 
fields ? E. S. WasHineTon. 


Nine Mile Prairie, Callaway Co., Mo. 


The Editor has his doubts of the accuracy of 
Mr. Washington’s conclusions, and submits the 
subject to Mr. Walsh, of whom we published 
somewhat last year, and receives from that gen- 
tleman the following reply : 


I have the most implicit confidence in 
this statement, because it agrees exactly 
with what I am witnessing every day of my 
life. Iwish everybody would state their 
facts as clearly and truthfully, and then 
there would be less trouble in the world. 
But although Mr. Washington’s facts are 
correct, the inferences that he draws from 
those facts are unsound and unreliable, as I 
hope to prove to his satisfaction before I 
get through. 


Mr. Washington very naturally supposes 
that these whitish grubs or larva were 
young Army Worms, because he found 
them inside the bodies of full-grown or 
nearly full-grown Army Worms. Now, an 
Army Worm has got sixteen legs—six true 
legs with joints to them, in front, and ten 
large fleshy bogus legs without any joints, 
behind—and no larva or grub or caterpillar 
has a greater number of legs when it is 
large than when it is small: consequently, 
if these whitish grubs had really been young 
Army Worms, they would have had six- 
teen legs and been able to crawl “a pretty 
good hickory.” I have myself bred from 
the egg may different kinds of caterpillars 
(or worms as they are commonly called), 
and I know this to be so. When they are 
no thicker than a fine pin and not over 1-16 
inch long, they can walk like a good fellow. 
And any boy that has ever bred silkworms 
knows the same thing. Now I am quite 
sure Mr. Washington must recollect, that 
these little whitish grubs or maggots had no 
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power to walk, and that they merely wrig- 
gled; and if he examined them closely 
with a magnifying lens, he must have seen 
distinctly that they hac no legs at all: con- 
sequently they could not possibly have been 
young Army Worms. 

But if they were not Army Worms, what 
were they, tnen? They were, beyond all 
manner of doubt, the larve or grubs of 
some species of Ichneumon fly, whose habit 
it is to stick eggs into the body of the liv- 
ing Army Worm, with a long piercer which 
it has at the hind end of its body, and 
which a wise Providence has given it for 
that express purpose. These eggs hatch 
out, and the grubs proceeding from them— 
which have no feet, because the Being that 
made them knows that in such a situation 
they have no need of feet—feed on the 
flesh of the living Army Worm, avoiding 
the vital parts, but finally destroying it— 
They then eat their way out, spin a little 
cocoon of white silk like a kernel of rye, 
only a great deal smaller, inside which they | 
change into the pupa state ; and after a few 
weeks they make their third and final change 
into the imago or winged state, burst through 
the silken cocoon, and come out into the 
world in the form of small four-winged flies, 
known to entomologists as Ichneumon flies. 
Of the three kinds of Ichneumon flies which 
I have myself bred from'the Army Worm, 
one kind comes out as a general thing with- 
out wings—and in that state looks a good 
deal like an ant or pismire. It may easily, 
however, be distinguished from an ant by 
its horns (or antennz) not being flail-shaped, 
or elbowed, as those of all ants are. 

As Mr. Washington lives in an Army 
Worm district, I dare say he has noticed in 
the spots frequented by Army Worms, lit- 
tle round, white balls of a cottony sub- 
stance, each ball about the size of a hickory 





nut, sticking on to the stems of the Timothy 
or other grass or weeds. If he had opened | 
one of these balls, he would have found 
twenty or thirty of the cocooons of these 
same Ichneumon flies which prey upon the | 
Army Worm, regularly and neatly glued 
together, side by side. I have had such 
cottony masses sent me from several Army 
Worm districts, and have bred Ichneumon 
flies from them. 

I said before that the Ichneumon flies 
finally destroyed the Army Worms. It is 
the presence in a farmer’s fields of a great 
number of the dead bodies of Army Worms 
killed by Ichneumon larve or grubs, which 
has given rise to the popular belief that 











the Army Worms are killed by the heat of 


the sun. Insects are too wide awake to be 
killed by the sun. If an Army Worm 
finds the sun too hot, he just gathers him- 
self up and crawls into the shade. 


It is a good thing not to take every wri- 
ter’s assertion on trust, and such of your 
readers as are inclined to doubt the truth 
of what I have been telling them about the 
Ichneumon fly, may easily satisfy them- 
selves by putting a few dozen Army Worms 
into a large pot, half filled with moist earth, 
and covered over with gauze or mosquito 
bar. The worms must be fed once a day 
till they go underground, which they will 
do if the Ichneumon fly has not laid its 
eggs in them; and if it has, the experimen- 
menter will see its cocoons in the pot, and 
by placing them under a tumbler he will 
get the perfect fly in a few weeks. In 
about five or six weeks from the time that 
the Army Worms go underground, they 
will come out in the form of reddish-brown 
“millers” or moths, unless they have been 
attacked by another and distinct parasitic 
insect with only two wings, which goes un- 
derground with them and comes out two or 
three weeks afterwards in the form of a 
large fly, much resembling a common blow- 
fly or flesh-fly. 

Instead of being alarmed at the prospect 
of Army Worms, producing Army Worms 


‘at the fearful ratio of increase which Mr. 


Washington describes, he ought to bless 
Heaven for sending into the world these 
tiny little flies, whose special mission it is 
to prevent the Army Worm from increas- 
ing beyond its appointed bounds. 
Bens. D. WALSH. 
Rock Island, Iil., May 15, 1862. 
——_ ee 
Cheap Summer Feed for Hogs.—A few 
rods of grass-plat convenient to the pen is 
reserved for this purpose, and is manured 
by the weekly suds from the wash-room. 
Commencing at one side of the plat, a large 


| basket of the thick short grass is mowed 


each morning while the dew is on, and a 
part given to the swine at each feeding, 
three times a day. By the time the last 
portion of the grass is cut, the first is ready 
to be cut again, and in this way the ground 
is mowed over many times during the sum- 
mer, while the grass is kept short, thick, 
tender and sweet. It keeps the hogs ina 
healthy growing condition—they are fed 
with as much as they will eat every day, 
and but little additional food is required be- 
sides the slops from the kitchen.—Home- 
stead. 
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Improved Straw Bee Hives. 

Having succeeded in constructing a hive 
of straw, adapted to improved bee-culture, 
making it take and retain a shape suitable 
for movable frames and surplus honey-box- 
es, I announced it in the Farmer some 
months since, and at the same time an invi- 
tation was given for some one to give us a 
better form, as I did not suppose that I had 
the best one. Since that time, two straw 
hives have been patented, but whether they 
are sufliciently superior to mine to pay pa- 
tent expenses, is not for me to say. Both 
of them have movable frames. One paten- 
ted by M>. M. Stillwell, Manlius, N. Y., 
very much like mine; the material differ- 
ence is in the manner of securing the straw. 
Mr. S. Ide, East Shelby, Orleans County, 
N. Y., has one with double walls, with an 
air space between ; the inner one of straw, 
the outer of wood, which serves to protect 
the straw from the weather, and as far as 
the sides of the hive are concerned, would 
do a great deal to protect the bees, and keep 
out the frost. It is well made, durable, and 
somewhat costly. The one I have is more 
simple, easier made, and probably may an- 
swer just as well. It is made to correspond 
in respect to height length and breadth, to 
a wood hive that I have, with movable 
combs, so that the combs, bees, &c., may be 
transferred at any time. I would suggest 
that any one disposed to make the straw 
hive, who already has the movable combs, 
that they make it the same size of the wood 
hive, inside measure of course, as the straw 
will be much thicker than boards. It will 
be unnecessary for me to describe the frames, 
manner of supporting them, or size of the 
hive. 

To make the hive, take strips of board, 
say one inch thick by two inches wide, and 
make two rectangular frames, halving or 
framing the corners together, and keeping 
the under surfaces in the same plane. These 
frames must be of the same size, and of di- 
mensions according to the size of the hive 
required. On the under side of the bottom 
one, cut a passage way for the bees, three 
incher wide by three-eights deep. Lay this 
on the bench before you, and nail to it up- 
right strips of lath—let them be an inch 
wide by one-fourth inch thick—the length 
corresponding to the height of the hive, the 
lower ends being even with the lower sur- 
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face of the frame. If very smooth work is 
desired, these laths may be let into the 
frames just their thickness. When to be 
painted, it should be done before filling in 
the straw. These laths should be about 
four inches apart, inside and out, the two at 
the corners joining together. Now take 
long, clean straw. Rye straw is the smooth- 
est if unthrashed, the better; get it even, 
and cut off the head, wet it and lay it be- 
tween the upright pieces of lath, bending it 
round the corners in such a way as to make 
the walls of the hive, and press it close. 
When half full, if the hive is a deep one, 
pass some small annealed wire around the 
inner and outer lath, to keep them from 
spreading. Having pressed the space full, 
lay the second frame upon the straw direct- 
ly over the first, nail the upper ends of the 
lath to it, and the hive, with the exception 
of the top, is done. Such a hive should 
have two tops, movable, of course, as in all 
movable comb-hives; one of wood, to be 
used during the gathering of surplus honey, 
and the other of straw, for winter and spring. 
This straw top may be made on the same 
principle as the hive. Make a frame of the 
proper size, and two inches deep; nail pie- 
ces of lath on the under side, sinking them 
in so as to leave a level surface, fill in above 
them with straw, and bind it down with lath 
nailed above. It will be unnecessary to 
leave any passages for ventilation, and as 
the wood top is used in the honey season, 
no holes are necersary in the straw top, to 
communicate between the boxes and hive. 
Allow the hive to dry out as fast as possible, 
and when dry, it is ready for the bees. 
They may be transferred at anytime. If 
the weather is cold, take them into a warm, 
dark room, using a candle to work by. Such 
a hive, with no ventilation but that afforded 
by the porous absorptive mass of straw of 
the side and top, has been found free from 
frost, and kept bees in comfortable condi- 
tion, when the thermometer stood at 10° 
below zero. As I have heretofore given 
my views relative to the advantages of straw 
hives, I will not repeat them here. 

New England Farmer. M. Qurnry. 

dhicllippungitisna— 

On their Muscle—Three good looking 
young widows of Bellville, walked from 
Bellville to this city to make a call on their 
friends, and on the next day returned; and 
we are happy to learn they look all the more 
blooming on account ot the exercise. The 
distance of the walk, coming and returning 
is about twenty miles. We can vouch for 
these widows making good step-mothers. 
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THE ROSE, 


Hisroricat, Poreticat & Descriptive. 


Being an Essay read at the Cincinnati Hor- 
ticultural Society's Rose Exhibition, June 
7, 1862. 


WM. HEAVER. 


On this occasion appointed by the Socie- 


BY 


ty for its annual Rose Exhibition, it appears | 


both appropriate and in season that we 
should take a Retrospective Review of its 


history, whilst examining the specimens pre- | 


sented to our notice. Brief, of course, must 


this be, for to go into an extended history | 


of the Rose, in all its associations and con- 
nections, would demand an investigation of 
the histories of all the most powerful na- 
tions of ancient and modern times. 


HISTORICAL, POETICAL AND ROMANTIC. 


History affords no other example of such 
extended and universal admiration of so 
many and distinct races of people for any 
other flower, as has been and still is accord- 
ed to the Rose. In proof of its antiquity, 
allow me to introduce a few extracts from 
a volume on the subject, published in Lon- 
don this spring, entitled “The Amateur’s 
Rosarium.” Solomon says, “ Come, let us 
fill ourselves with costly wines and perfumes, 


let no flower of the spring pass us by ;' let | 
us crown ourselves with rosebuds before | 


they are withered.” The Greeks, like the 
Hebrews, chose it for chaplets at their ban- 
quets, and as a gift most acceptable to those 
they loved. Anacreon only gave popular 
customs a poetic dress when he wrote : 


“To make the beverage divine, 

Mingle sweet roses with the wine, 
Delicious will the liquor prove, 

For roses are the flowers of love; 

And while with wreaths of roses crowned, 
Let laughter and the cup go round.” 


Sappho, the tenth muse, was the first to 
bestow on the rose the title of the Queen of 
Flowers, in the following verses : 


“Would Jove appoint some flower to reign 
In matchless beauty on the plain, 
The rose, mankind will all agree, 
The rose the Queen of flowers should be. 
The blush of meads, the eye of flowers ; 
Its beauties charm the gods above, 
The pride of plants, the grace of bowers, 
Tis fragrance is the breath of love.” 


It is the Rosa of the Romans, and the 
twice-blooming rose beds of Paeston are 
frequently mentioned in their poetry.— 
“ When Horace advised his friend Delius to 


live joyously, he told him to retire into the 
country, and 





| “There bring thy wine, thy odors spread, 
Let blooming roses crown thy head, 
Whilst time and age and life permit.” 





Has modern philosophy improved on this 
terse advice of the ancient poet so far as 
_terrestial bliss and luxurious enjoyment are 
| concerned ? 

_ The Rose, by the ancient Romans, was 
dedicated to both Venus the Goddess of 
| Love, and Harpocrates the God of Silence, 
and in after times, models of roses were 
| placed over the confessional, as a symbol 
of silence, whence, undoubtedly, originated. 
the term “under the rose.” Newton, in his 
Herbal to the Bible, published in 1587, says: 
“T will herre add a common countrye cus- 
tome that is used to be done with the Rose, 
when pleasante and merry companions do 
meete togother to make good cheere. As 
soon as their feast or banket is ended, they 
give faithfull promise mutually one to an- 
other, that whatsoever hath been merrily 
spoken by any in that assembly, should be 
wrapped in silence, and not be carried out 
of doores. For the assurance and perform- 
ance whereof, the tearme which they use is 
that all things there saide must be taken as 
spoken (under the Rose ;) whereupon they 
use in their parlors and dining rooms to 
hang Roses over their tables, to put the 
company in memorie of secresie, and not 
rashly or indiseretely to clatter or blab out 
what they heare.” 

A relic of this custom is still to be seen 
at Lullington Castle in Kent, the mansion 
of Sir Percival Dyke. Inits hall is a huge 
representation of a Rose, encircled by this 
inscription: 





“Kentish true blue take this as a token, 
That what is said here, under the Rose it is spoken.” 


In 1453, the White Rose being blazoned 
on the shield of Richard Duke of York, and 
the Red Rose on that of Henry Duke or 
Lancaster, their contest for the crown ot 
England was aptly termed the “War of the 
Roses ;” a war so fraught with misery to 
England, that Sir Walter Scott’s lines are 
no more than just: 

“Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended Roses bought so dear.” 

Roses have been adopted for many ages 
by the Popes as tokens of their good wish- 
es. When a Princess of France was mar- 


ried the Pope then reigning sent her a rose 
which he had blessed. Sergius 1V, in the 
year 1009, is said to have been the first on 
Christmas night to consecrate roses and 
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other tokens to be sent to those whom he 
wished to honor. 


the request that he would banish Luther.— 
These roses were made of gold. 


OLD TIME VARIETIES OF ROSES. 
Perkinson, who wrote in 1629, states 


there were but twenty-four kinds of roses | 


at that time known in England, including 
the Sweet Briar. In the quaint style of 
the day, “I will begin,” 
“with the most ancient and known roses of 
our country, whether natural or not I know 


| 
not, but assumed by our precedent Kings | 


of all others to be cognizances of their dig- 

nity, the white rose and the red, whom shall 
follow the damaske of the finest scent and | 
most use of all the other sorts.” Among | 
others of this twenty-four sorts is the parti- 

colored rose, called by some York and Lan- | 
caster. The double Yellow Rose is ot | 
great account, both for the variety and 
doubleness, “though most of them fall or | 
wither away, so that its shy flowering is not | 
a symptom of declining vigor or forgotten | 
modes of culture.”. It was first procured to | 
be brought into England by Master Nicho- | 
las Lete, a worthy merchant of London, and | 
a great lover of flowers, from Constantino- | 
ple, which, as we hear was first brought 

thither from Syria. It perished quickly, | 
both with him and with all others to whom 
he imparted it, yet afterwards it was sent 
to Master John de Franqueville, a mer- 
chant, also of London, and a great lover of 
all rare plants, as well as flowers, from 
which is sprung the greatest store that is 
now flourishing in the Kingdom. 

The Moss Rose was introduced into Eng- 
land at the beginning of the last century, 
and first mentioned by Finber, in 1724, and 
in proof of the little interest at that time 
felt in such matters, we have no record of 
the time of its introduction, or by whom in- 
troduced. (A proof that the art of adver- 
tising was not as well understood in those 
days as in our own times, as the introduction 
of Augusta, America, and Gen. Washing- 
ton will amply testify.) 

Having quoted enough to prove the esti- 
mation in which our favorite has been held 
by the master people of ancient and modern 
times, we will conelude the historical por- 
tion of the Rose with the observation that 
the love of flowers has never had the effect 
of -enervating or effeminating the people 
who have been most given to their cultiva- 
tion, as the references establish with regard 


Leo X sent a consecra- | 
ted rose to Frederic Duke of Saxony, with | 


says this autbor, | 


ples of the people of our own days corres- 
pondingly prove. Unquestionably, the four 
most warlike and enterprising people of the 
present age are the French, English, Ger- 
man and American, and these four nations 
are as much in advance of other peoples in 
their practice of Horticulture and love of 
flowers, as in the more rugged walks of 
commerce, or manufactures. As a practi- 
cal Florist it gives me pleasure to be able 
to make this assertion, fearless of being 
challenged for its accuracy. 


PRESENT CLASSIFICATION OF ROSES. 


The classification of the different species 
and varieties of the rose, appears to the 
present time to have been lett to the some- 
what arbitrary and varying notions of in- 
dividuals. I know of no general system 
having been promulgated by any horticul- 
tural authority sufficiently influential to be 
generally adopted and followed by cultiva- 
tors universally. A recent English work 
states the genus to consist of seventy spe- 
cies, with numerous sub-divisions. Buist, 
in 1844, divided them in classes as follows: 
Rosa Alpina, the Boursault Rose; Rosa 
Sempervirens, the Evergreen Rose; Rosa 
Banksiana, the Lady Banks Rose; Rosa 
Multiflora, Multiflora Rose; Rosa Urbi- 
folia, the Prairie Rose; Rosa Urbiginosa, 
the Sweet Brier; Rosa Lutes, the Yellow 
Rose ; Rosa Spinossissima, the Scotch Rose ; 
Rosa Centifolia, the Provence or Cabbage 
Rose ; Rosa Centifolia Muscosa, the Moss 
Rose; Rosa Gallica, the French Rose; 
Rosa Damascena, the Damask Rose; Rosa 
Alba, the White Garden Rose; Hybrid, 
Chinese Rose, Noisette Rose, Rosa Indica 
Odorata, the Tea Rose; Rosa Bomboniana, 
the Bombo Rose; Rosa Lawrenciana, the 
miniature Rose; Remontante, or hybrid 
perpetual Rose; perpetual damask rose ; 
Rosa Mycrophylla, the small leaved rose ; 
Rosa maschata, the musk-scented rose; 
Rosa Indica, the Bengal Rose. 

To enter into a detailed description of 
the distinctive difference between these va- 
ried classes, would, I consider, be a useless 
and uninteresting business at the present 
time. i will briefly mention and endeavor 
to elucidate from the specimens before us 
the various classes of the rose here repre- 
sented, beginning with the Bengal, or, as 
sometimes called, the Chinese rose; next, 
the Rosa Indicata Odorata, or tea rose ; the 
Rosa Bonbonienne, or Bourbon rose ; the 
Remontante, or Hybrid Perpetual Rose ; 





to the ancients, so will the acts and exam- 





the Noisette. This class originated, or was 
grown, from seed by M. Noisette, near 
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Charleston, 8. C., and is supposed to have 
been a production of the common China 
Rose and White Musk Cluster. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of this class is the 
habit of flowering in clusters ; but with this 
habit in common, we have three distinctive 
characteristics or modifications. First, we, 
have the long, rampant character of growth 





mentation of the stable-droppings. This 
I mixed with the above, and formed it into 
a heap like a haycock. Fermentation, as 
the docters say, “supervened,” and on the 
28th of June I reckoned my materials ready 
to make my bed., 

I fixed upon my cellar as the place to 
make it in. This being dry, light, and, for 


as shown by Lamarque, Chromatella, Solfi- | a cellar, moderately airy, temperature all 
taire, and others; second, the medium, | year round from 50° to 57°, I had a bottom- 


bushy habit of Champrey, Orloff, and Grand- 
iflora ; third, the low, dwarf habit of Ad- 
miral de Rigney, Amie Vibut, and La Pac- 
tole. You will observe that the Class 10 
embraces no high colored varieties within 
its limits, whilst its near congener, the Ben- 
gal is rich in coloring, yet contains some in- 
dividuals ot the purest white. In Bourbons 
we have every shade of color, from the dark- 
est crimson purple to the faintest blush ; but 
the pure white has not yet been produced in 
this class. 


OLD AND NEW ROSES COMPARED. 


In Hybrid Perpetuals we have the op- 
portunity of contrasting or comparing the 
rose of the present day with those cultiva- 
ted by and so highly prized by our fore- 
fathers, and as this comparison will be of a 
sweetly odorous character, I am sure were 
our ancestors present, they would admit the 
superiority of the modern inventions. I 
have an opportunity of presenting some 
specimens of varieties cultivated to a limi- 
ted extent in this vicinity twenty-five years 
ago, and compared with our now reigning 
favorites, the contrast is certainly as great 
as would be that of a fashionable belle in 
the costume of that date with any of our 
daughters in the prevailing mode. There 
is the difference, however, in the case of the 
rose. Dame Nature is the modiste. We 
are not able to name the artiste who moulds 
the form in the other case. 

- — + > + > 
Mushroom Culture—My Bed and how I 
Made it. 


About the 20th of June last,I gave or- 
ders to my groom to save a one-horse load 
(say twenty bushels) of droppings from the 
stable, and to take out all the long pieces 
of straw, leaving the short pieces mixed 
with the droppings. This load was plac- 
ed in an open shed in case of very heavy 
storms coming on to saturate it. I then 
bought from the gatherers twenty bushels 
of droppings from the road. This, being 
mixed with sand, checks the too rapid fer- 


| 











less box prepared, made with inch boards, 
7 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 20 inches deep. 
Into this I had my forty bushels of horse- 
droppings placed, hammering them down 
with a rather heavy mallet as they were 
emptied into and spread about it. The 
surface was then levelled,a thermometer 
placed just under the surface, and the bed 
left. On the 6th of July I found the ther- 
mometer down to 70°, (it should not be 
lower than 70°, nor higher than 75°,) I 
then took half a bushel of good spawn— 
mine was the Miltrack—and planted it in 
pieces from about 2 inches to 3 inches ni 
diameter, and 1 inch thick, poking it in just 
under the surface with my fingers. I then 
took some light mould, not dusty, but rather 
dry—it was refuse pot mould sifted, and 
spread it over the bed 3 inches deep, ham- 
mering down with a heavy spade, so as to 
make the surface quite smooth, hard, and 
level, and the depth of mould thus pressed 
down was about two inches over the spawn. 
About the end of July the’ mushrooms be- 
gan to appear, and ever since the middle of 
August this small bed, 28 square feet, has 
given enough not only for the wants of my 
house, but enough for my neighbors. The 
bed is at this moment crowded with mush- 
rooms of all sizes,the small ones are so 
thick that they look as if white mustard 
seed had been strewed over the bed. Any 
one with a cellar not too damp, or a shed 
not too airy, may grow mushrooms in box- 
es of the depth given as above. A box 
six feet long and three feet wide would give 
a great abundance, and, I believe, that no 
uncertainty in their culture exists, if people 
will do as I have done. 

lt will be seen that no covering is used, 
and what a nuisance it used to be to have 
to remove the covering of hay before you 
could gather a few mushrooms. I have 


watered my bed three times since it was 
made, for I found the surface getting quite 
dusty in August. I gave it each time 
three gallons of water, warm, (temperature 
90°), sprinkling the surface with a fine 
rose. 

I can tell your readers that a mushroom- 
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bed placed as mine is, in a light, dry place, | son, Vincent Le Roy de Chaumont. In the 
is most interesting, and the flavor of mush- early settlement of that county, large num- 
rooms thus grown without covering is most | bers of Frenchmen, under the influence of 
delicious. I have never eaten any equal to) Mr. Le Roy and Joseph Bonaparte—who 





them. 
REQUISITES FOR GROWING MUSHROOMS. 


1. A bottomless box 20 inches deep and 
from 3 feet to 4 feet wide, and from 5 to 7 
feet long. If your wants are great have 
more boxes. 

2. A dry cellar with a minimum temper- 
ature of 50°. This will do for a crop all 
the year round. The temperature of my 
cellar is now 51°, and the mushrooms are 
growing freely. 

3. In default of a cellar,a close shed, 
with thick wall either of brick or stone, in 
which the maximum temperature in sum- 
mer is not more than 60°. A place of this 
kind will do for mushroom culture in spring, 
summer, and autumn, but not for the depth 
of winter.— Cottage Gardener. 
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Old Fashioned Cattle Shows. 


{[Mr. Beneprict, of the Cleveland Herald 
was taking a stroll last fallin Northern New 
York, where he came upon the agricultural 
fair at Watertown, and proceeded to pick up 
some old time history in connection there- 
with: ] 

Watertown is the capital of Jefferson 


County, once so famous for its fine breed | 


of horses, and which, perhaps, boasts just as 
fine horses now, only that thorough breds 
are more universal. It was stated, a 
while since, that the Berkshire (Mass.) 
County Agricultural Society was the first 
in its establishment in this country, dating 
its origin in 1810, and which show consist- 
ed of a few sheep under the shade of the 
famous Pittsfield elm. But the Jefferson 
County, N. Y. Agricultural Society can 
boast almost as great age, and what is 
more remarkable, its records show that 
there has never been a break in its anni- 
versaries. lt was formed in 1817, and has 
annually hada show at Watertown from 
that date to the present, now owning spac- 
ious grounds and commodious buildings. 
Its first President was a French gentle- 
man—James Le Roy de Chaumont. He 
was an amateur agriculturist, having a 
French enthusiasm which was better adapt- 
ed to vine-clad France than to the hyper- 
borean regions of Northern New York.— 
The township of Le Roy, in that county, 
was named for him, and also Chaumont, 
while Cape Vincent took its name from a 


also made large purchases there—emigrat- 
ed to Jefferson county and principally en- 
gaged in tilling the soil. None of the Le 
| Roys remain, they having returned many 
years since to France, and but few of the 
names of those French families now exist 
|in that county. Mr. Le Roy contributed 
|largely to the Jefferson County Society, 
‘and your correspondent well remembers 
that fine old French gentleman as presid- 
ing at one of the annual festivals. 

Those Cattle Shows, as they were then 
| called, were unlike modern ones. The 
grounds of the Jefferson County Society 
for many years after its organization were 
in the shape of a circle, or rather wheel, 
the main outer fence representing the fel- 
loe—or, according to the two W.’s un- 
abridged, the felly—while the fences ran 
from the circumference towards the centre 
like the spokes, and terminated at a small 
circular fence at the center, which might 
be called the hub, and over this hub circle 
| was erected the platform. The pens were 
shaped like a “piece of pie”—provided the 
| pie was baked in a round plate—and from 
the stand a view of the whole circle was 
had. It was a unique Fair Ground, but 
we fancy never copied as all the animals 
must first be driven through a lane into the 
| hub, thence distributed into the segments 
making as boyish memories recall, scenes 
of dire confusion in that small circle by 
promiscuous intermixing of cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine. There was no horse 
ring in those days, and no trials of speed, 
while lady equestrianism was too common 
a method of locomotion to excite the least 
curiosity. The Hall of domestic industry 
however was part of the show as now. 


The distribution of premiums on the last 
day was the gala scene. The church was 
decorated with evergreens, flowers and 
agricultural products. The members of 
the Agricultural Society, each wearing 
on his coat the membership badge—a few 
sprigs of wheat,—marched to the church 
occupying the seats immediately in front 
of a platform on which were arranged the 
premiums—such as spoons, cups and a 
pitcher—tbis for the best farm—all of sol- 
id silver. The address from some dis- 
tinguished man, the reports of finances, etc 
— interspersed with music elaborately pre- 
pared for the occasion,—were listened to 
when the rising of the President to declure 


| 
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the premiums was a signal for breathless 
silence—for in those days there were no 
red and blue cards, and the lucky recipients 
were known only to the executive commit- 
tee, untill the President declared the names 
from the stand. Each man called walked 
up the aisle to receive his piece of plate, 
while the women—for their carpets, cov- 
erlets, butter, cheese, &c.—too blushing for 
such an ordeal, received their premiums in 
their seats. The anniversary always 
wound up with a“Cattle Show Ball,” at 
which, while there was improvement over 
modern dances in an early hour for com- 
mencement, truth compels us to admit 
there was no improvement over the 
modern fashion of breaking up the party. 
RTEEILENO a (Feta) 1°) AT 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


A New Government Bureau. 


Mr. Eprror:—As many people, espe- 
cially members of Congress, seem anxious 
to find employment for the Goverment, I 
wish to direct attention to an enterprise 
worthy of their efforts. Just here I must 
mention that some old-fashioned people do 
not believe that Uncle Samuel’s help will 
do farmers much ‘good. I have been talk- 
ing to some of these folks, but cannot do 
much with them. One queer fellow called 
here today, as he was going home with a 
new plow. He says he thinks government 
is a good thingin its place, but he can raise 
a bigger squash than any government in the 
world. I quit talking with him then. 

But to state my plan: I am in favor of 
creating a new Department; to be called 
the National Bureau of Soap Making; to 
be suitably endowed, and to be under the 
control of three or four managers, or Pro- 
fessors. One important position would be 
that of Collector of Raw Material. Some 
partizan editor should be at the head:of the 
lye department. The Superintendent must 
be a practical soap maker. 

The finest soap should be put up in small 
cakes, each stamped with a spread eagle. 
These cakes to be sent through the mails, 
under the frank of Members of Congress, 
instead of thé books they now send to their 
constituents. 

The Government should offer liberal 
prizes for the following essays: one, His- 
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torical on the Manufacture and Use of 
Soap, among all Nations from the earliest 
Times to the present. One, on the Rela- 
tion of Soap to Civilization ; showing es- 
| pecially its harmony with the peculiar ge- 
nius of the American people. 

The stupendous interests involved 
The rest of my article, Mr. Editor, would 
fill three columns and a half of your paper, 
and is in the style of Congressional elo- 
quence on Agriculture; I have considerately 
omitted it. 

Now, Sir, I shall expect a leader in your 
next issue, in support of this measure. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
J. B. Harrison. 

Randolph Co. Ind., June, 1862. 
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Twin Lambs. 


| Having seen in the Boston Journal an 
| account of 32 lambs raised from 20 ewes, 
by our enterprising townsman, C. F. Has- 
kell; I wish to correct an error too common 
among our farmers, that is, that raising 
twins is profitable. 

I cannot in too strong terms condemn the 
breeding as having a tendency to rapidly 
run down a flock of sheep. The tax of the 
ewe to grow two lambs is such as causes 
double the drain of the system, which pro- 
portionally shortens the length of life and 
consequent usefulness of a flock of sheep, 
besides the amount of wool grown is pro- 
| portionally less. Not only so, but the size 
|of sheep is from generation to generation 
| diminished and will eventually run a flock 
| down in this way: twins run into triplets 

—triplets into quadruples—a case of the 
latter recently come under my notice in this 

















way: a ram, from a triplet ewe, was put to 


_ another triplet ewe, and the result was four 
lambs or quadruples. Nature discounte- 
| Nances this in cattle, when one of the twins 
is male and’ the other female, by rendering 
the female barren, or in other words a “Free 
Martin.” 

I would discourage the practice of saving 
twin for breeders ; in so doing, the British 
have, together with judicious management, 
increased the weight of their sheep. and 
cattle since 1630 over one hundred per 
cent.— Cor, WV. HE. Farmer. , 
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Nothing is more easy than to do misehief;, 
nothing is more difficult than to suffer with-, 
out complaining. 
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STRUCK BY THE . Rust! —At this t time of the | 
year farmers begin to watch their grain fields | 
and fear at every hot damp day that the stalk 
may be struck by the rust. This is natural, 
though no watching can keep off the dreaded | 
evil. But there is ancther quarter where rust | 
is quite as fatal, and where it can be kept off io | 
a certainty by a very simple application. At | 
first we thought of taking out a patent for our | 
discovery, and levying a couple of dollars a | 
head upon every man to whom we should dis- 
close the disclosure, like the Professor o) Terra 
Culture ; but considering the times, and that we 
are in no need of money, we will publish it free 
gratis for nothing, and claim the gratitude of 
an obliged public: 

Point oF DanceR—Corn plows, cultivators, 
hoes, &c. 

Remepy—Keep them going through the fields. 

Resutt—In this way the tools will not be 
struck with rust and the crops will be not a | 
whit the worse for the application. 

Tue AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE BILL, intro- 
duced by Senator Wade of Ohio, has passed both 
Houses of Congress, and we presume will soon 
be alaw. This bill proposes to establish and 
endow a class of public schools or colleges, by 
the appropriation of public lands to the several 
states, the procecdis from sales of which are to 
be invested as a productive fund. A wise appli- 
cation of these means will give an impetus to 
practical scientific education. The greatest 
misfortune is that nearly the whole intellectual 
material has to be created for the successful oc- 
cupancy of Professor's chairs, else they are | 
likely to be filled with impudent and at present 
unemployed quacks and pretenders, who will 
use their position as hospitals for literary imbe- 
cility or for the propagation of fancy theories 
having no foundation in true Science. We will 
hope for the best. 
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Tue Stimy Stuc.—This is the time for 
the appearance of the slug worm (Selandria 
cerasi of Harris,) upon the leaves of the 
pear and cherry trees. This little pest does 
great damage to the tree by destroying the 
leaves. It may be seen upon the upper 
side of the leaf,—a little dark-colored slimy 
worm, or snail without a shell, from one- 
fourth to half an inch long, somewhat like 
a miniature po!lywog. This pest is readily 


| disposed of by dusting the leaves with air 


lacked lime or fine wood ashes. If the 
tree is low, the lime or ashes may be applied 
by being thrown over the tree with a little 


| hand shovel or garden trowel, but for taller 


| trees put the dust in a sack of thin strainer 
stuff, fasten the sack to the end of a pole, 
then shake and jar it over the tree, so the 
dust will sift upon the leaves. This will 
adhere to the slime of the little rascal, and 
do the job for him. We treated a visitation 
lof the pest upon our pear and cherry trees 
to such a breakfast this morning. 

~<t +> > — 

Domestic Wines. 


The introduction of new material for domes- 
tic wines, extends the time of manufactu.e from 
May to November. First on the list is rhubarb 
or pie plant which is in season from May to 
July or later, probably at its best in June. 


RHUBARB WINE. 


The manufacture of rhubarb into wine is 
perfectly simple and the yield very great.— 
Trim off the leaves and crush the stalks in a 


| sorghum mill if convenient, or even in a wood- 


en tub with a pestle. Ifin a sorghum mill, the 


| juice is ready to strain and put in casks; if in 


a tub, pour off the free juice and strain the juice 
from the pulp through a coarse tow cloth or 
strainer, under pressure, 

Having the juice prepared, the manufacture 
is completed by mixing an equal quantity of 
water, and to each gallon three and a half 
pounds of fair brown sugar Put the liquor in 
casks filled full, with a reserve sufficient to keep 
the barrels full as they work over the scum.— 
The wine may be refined by putting in a small 
quantity of isinglass. When fermentation 
ceases bung the casks tight. 

People will differ with regard to the quanti- 
ties of water and sugar to be used; some con- 
tending that no water should be used, making* 
a strong wine, to be reduced at the time of using,” 
but we have found that this reduction by raw 
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water at using is detrimental to the flavor of 
the wine: we would have it all ripen up togeth- 
er. Let it remain in the cask till spring, then 
bottle and seal. Itis estimated that a thrifty 
crop of rhubarb will yield over 2,000 gallons 
of wine per acre. The quality of this wine is 
light, and is a good beverage for ladies and in- 
valids, 
BERRY WINES. 

First in season is the Strawberry, which makes 
a delicious wine of very fine aroma; then come 
Blackberries, Raspberries and Currants, and la- 


ter in the season Elderberries, all excellent ma- | 


terials for the purpose. 

The process is much the same for making all 
berry wines; the usual recipe being equal parts 
of juice and water, and three pounds of sugar 
to the gallon; for currants, many people pre- 
scribe double the quantity of water, and this for 
a ladies’ wine is strong enough. 

A good way to express the juice of soft ber- 
ries is to put them in a keg having the upper 
head out and holes in the bottom to let out the 
juice ; lay clean straw in the bottom of the keg, 
then put in the mass of fruit and with a wooden 
follower press out the free juice, then wet the 
pumice with lukewarm soft water and press 
again, and so on, until you have pressed through 
as much water as juice. 


Having the juice and other materials all ready 
and mixed, strain as free of pulp as possible 


and put it in casks to ferment, keeping the casks | 


full by the addition of warm water, till fermen- 
tation ceases, when they should be closed tight 
with a bung. Let this stand over winter ora 
year, then draw off clear and put in bottles or 
in clean casks, and seal tight. 


The nicest way to conduct a fermentation of 
choice berries is to put in the bung of the cask 
two inches long, bore a half inch hole half way 
through the length of the bung, and bore the 
rest of the way with a gimlet; then take a half 
inch lead pipe, bend it in form of a syphon, in- 
sert the long end in the hole of the bung and 
make it air-tight with putty or close fitting; fill 
a tumbler or cup with water and set it under a 
the shorter end of the bended pipe so the end 
will be well under water. In this way the gas 
of fermentation will escape in bubbles through 
the water, and no external air can vitiate the 
wine within. In five or six weeks the fermen- 
tation will cease, and the cask can be bunged 
up tight. Let the wine stand upon the lees, in 
a cool dry cellar, and you will havea right roy- 
al beverage. When wanted for use, the wine 
should be drawn off at once, bottled or kegged, 
and sealed; as frequent drawings from the stock 
will introduce air and damage the flavor of the 
‘Wine. 
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SORGHUM WINE. 


We have seen and tasted several samples of 
wine from the juice of Chinese Sugar Cane, but 
are not informed how it is made. The quality 
of this wine was what we should call coarse, 
perhaps it is capable of being made finer. From 
our limited observation we should class it with 
the rude palm wines of the Oriental-nations, 
though it would seem that the juice of this cane 
might be refinedand reduced to a delicate wine. 


WINE FROM GRAPES. 





Chief and most excellent of all material for 
wine is the grape. It has a lurking flavor, bo- 
quet, spirit, blaad—so to speak—which tells.— 
Of the present popular varieties for wine-ma- 
king the Catawba is the staple. As far as 
tested, the Delaware is the finest, and we no- 
tice for northern latitudes, the Oporto is highly 
commended fora rich wine. We cannot go 
further into this question at the present time, 
and will adjourn the subject for future consider- 
ation. 

eh oe te 


A New Sryve or Piee Tirrz.—Ken- 
field, of the Woodstock Tile Works, told us 
the other day of a new invention of his for 
making pipe tile, which makes it as simple 
and more effective than horse shoe tile, both 
in the making and using; and now that he 
has worked out his idea, we wonder it has 
| not been practised long ago. The plan is 

to run out the tile in sections of just a semi- 
circle, with a flange or seat on each edge, 
_ somewhat wider than that upon a horse shoe 
| tile, and in laying, these two seats form a 
| safe horizontal joint; and the tile are also 
laid so as to break joints perpendicularly, 
thus being much more accessible to water, 
and less liable to get out of place in the 
ground. By this means also the tile can be 
burned as economically of space and packed 
for transportation as snugly as horse shoe 
tile. 





Eprtors Gone Asroap.—B. P. Johnson of 
the N. Y. State Ag. Soc., Chas. L. Flint of the 
Mass. Board of Agriculture, and Dr. Hoyt of 
the Wisconsin Farmer, haye gone over to see 
the London Exhibition. 


Tue Fie_p or War.—All eyes are now turned 
toward Richmond; and the nation holds its 
breath for the great blow to be struck. Mc- 





Clellan says he has nearly got them just in the 
fix he wants them. Let us watch and pray; it 
is of no use to prophecy. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Money and Trade. 


‘The wool trade is now at its height, and 
in consequence, the demand for money has 
largely increased and for a few days the 
supply of currency has barely kept pace 
with the demand. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that money is scarce, or that the large 
surplus of unemployed capital which has 
been accumulating for some time is exhaust- 


ed. It is true that a portion of it has found | 


a temporary channel, but it will not be long 
before it begins to accumulate again, unless 
some other outlet is found. 

Prices for wool have ranged from thirty- 
five to forty-two cents, and there has been 
some considerable flurry in the market dur- 
ing the past week, though the excitement 
is about over we believe. 

The fall of Memphis, and the consequent 
opening of the river at that port, have done 
much towards increasing trade in Cincinnati 
and other river places, and its influence in 
turn, must soon be felt generally. 

It is now generally thought that the rebels 
have not destroyed as much cotton and sug- 
ar as was anticipated they would, and spec- 
ulators are flocking into those portions of 
the South (already opened by our army,) 
for cotton and tobacco. 

Sugar is also looked after, and we may 
look for arrivals from New Orleans daily. 

The following which we clip from the 
Cincinnati Gazette of Saturday, shows the 
general condition of New Orleans ; 

Advices from New Orleans show that con- 
siderable business is being transacted there 
in sugar and molasses. ‘The range for the 
former was 2{ to 44c., fair to fully fair sel- 
ling at 4c. ‘Treasury notes were taken re- 
luctantly at New Orleans, and drafts on the 
North were negotiated with difficulty. 
Parties going there to trade should be sup- 
plied with either gold or sterling. 

The Gazette also states upon the authority 
of Mr. Thos. Ong, of Memphis, that— 

It is estimated that one million bales of 
cotton have been burned up to the .present 
time ; nearly all of which was destroyed by 
the military; owners having applied the 
torch or consented to the destruction, in a 
few cases only. As tothe growing crops, 




















he says, Arkansas planters are raising, on 
an average, twoacres to the ten formerly cul 
tivated. As this ground from the increased at- 
tention given it, will produce more per acre 
than in ordinary years, the State may have 
one-third of an average crop. In other sec- 
tions the average crop will not be so large. 

We are of the opinion that this is a large 
estimate, and that much that is thought de- 
stroyed, will be forthcoming when holders 
have an opportunity to sell. 

Secy. Chase, through the committee of 
ways and means of the house, has asked for 
authority to issue one hundred and fifty 
millions more of demand notes, which will 
probably be granted. Of this we will take 
occasion to remark in a future issue. 

Exchange is dull at par buying, and j 
premium selling. 

Gold is held at six and seven per ct., pre- 
mium selling, and dealers are paying from 
four to five per cent. Cas. 


eb em em 
Sawdust as a Manurial Absorbent. 


F. J. Kinney, of Wayland, Mass., gives 
an interesting account of his use of sawdust 
for bedding, as a fertilizer and absorbent.— 
In January, 1859, he commenced hauling 
sawdust and fine chips from a clothes-pin 
manufactory. There were two horses, sev- 
en head of cattle, and several swine on the 
farm, and in course of the year he used 100 
cords of this material as bedding for these 
animals. The stable floors were covered 
with it about six inches deep, and as fast 
as that under the swine and catile became 
saturated with urine, it was removed with 
the solid excrement to the manure cellar. 
The horse-bedding and manure was piled 
under a shed. In both cases it soon began 
to burn or firefang—this was remedied by 
running water upon it, mostly from the 
eaves of the barn and sheds, by wooden 
troughs from the conductors, and by keep- 
ing it as solid as possible until drawn out 
for use. 

Under a pair of steers kept for two months 
in the fall of 1859, at night, in a yard 14 
feet square, he put one-third of a cord of 
sawdust three times a week. This laid un- 
til the next spring, when it yielded four 
cords of No. 1 manure. ‘There was but lit- 
tle loss in bulk by decomposition—an in- 
crease in weight—a good deal.of rain hav- 
ing fallen during the autumn. In his opin- 
ion, it cannot be kept too moist, up the to 
point of leaching. 
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The stock which made 15 cords of No. 1 
manure in 1858, made from 80 to 100 cords 
of No. 2 manure in 1858. The average 
time employed per cord was about three 
hours—in drawing, distributing, trampling 
and watering. The effect when applied to 
the soil, in comparison with barn manure, 
was fully equal, though not quite as lasting, 
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for the exercise of its functions. Thus 
water is the equalizer of temperature, 
while such portions as remain in the plant 
not only secure that supple condition neces- 
sary to its increased growth, but as food for 
animals furnish similar conditions required 
in animal life. 

All those proximities contained in vege- 





and after the sawdust had lain two years, 
so as to become fully decomposed, it was 
considerably increased in value. 

Wherever I have examined the roots of 
a vegetable grown where sawdust, chip, or 
leaves and stable manure had been used, I 
found them embracing with their delicate 
fibres every atom of the vegetable matter 
within their reach, and draw their natural 
sustenance from them; and there is nothing 
I have ever tried as an assistant fertilizer 
that holds so much liquid or retains it so 
long, where only the air and sun operate 
upon, it, as hard wood sawdust ; and nothing 
that yields up this embryo vegetable so 
readily to the petitions of the the rootlets. 
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Philosophy of Rain. 


If gold and silver rattled down from the 
clouds, they would hardly enrich the land 
so much as soft, long rains. Every drop is 
silver going tothe mint. ‘The roots are ma- 





chinery, and catching the willing drops, they 
assay them, refine them, roll them, stamp 
them, and turn them out stamped berries, 
apples, grain, and grasses. All the moun- 
tains of California are not so rich as are the 
mines of heaven. Dews and rains are tru- 
ly the circulating medium, by which heav- 
en and earth combine their efforts for secur- 
ing man’s comfort; for while the dew-drops 
gather us all the volatile portions exuding 
from decaying nature, bringing them back | 
to the soil, they at the same time are ren- 
dered, by the presence of these gases, capa- | 
ble of holding in solution all those inorgan- 
ic portions found in the ashes of plants, and 
without which plant-life could not exist. 
Nature uses the dew and rain-drops as 
carriers of blessings; without them man 
could never have existed. The very air 
he breathes is cleansed by the showers and 
dews, and the excretory portion, or those 
not useful to his being, in their existent 
state, are carried by them to the soil to un- 
dergo chemical change, and to assist in ren- 
dering even the obdurate rock obedient to 
his necessities. The re-evaporation of the 
watery portion, atter having deposited its 
load, becomes the carrier of excess quanti- 
ties of heat, leaving the proper temperature 


tation, so peculiarly adapted for sustaining 
animal life, are indebted for their condition 
to the presence of water. Resting in the 
semi-porous surfaces of rocks, it becomes 
the means of their disintegration. The rain 
or dew-drop, freezing, falls to the earth in 
the form of snow, and not only brings with 
it the means of fertilizing the soil, and while 
resident upon the surface acts as a mulch, 
permeable to the heavier gases carried in 
the atmosphere and required by the soil, but 
it protects our winter crops from the sever- 
ity of the weather. 
a oo 
For the Ohie Cultivator. 
Origin of Hail. 

Hearing accounts of dreadful hail-storms 
this spring, I concluded to make a few re- 
marks in regard to the origin of hail. The 
reason why we have such terrible storms of 
hail in the warm season has always been a 
source of much study among philosophers, 
who have not yet arrived at any definite 
conclusion as to how it is produced. I 
studied a great deal on the subject, and I 
have concluded that hail is produced in the 
following manner, viz: by the action of 
electricity. Hail storms always follow ex- 


' cessively hot weather, and for that reason I 


attribute the cause to electricity ; the ex- 
treme heat of the day causes currents of air 
to flow upward, and they carry vast quanti- 
ties of vapor along with them, which when 
it arrives at a certain elevation is condensed 
into clouds; when the heat is excessive 
these currents flow upward with considera- 
ble velocity, and the vapor is carried to 
such a vast height that the air is extremely 
cold ; the consequence is that the vapor is 
condensed very suddenly and vast quanti- 
ties of electricity developed. 

It is well known that a discharge of elec- 
Aricity cannot occur above the height of 
7000 yards; now I suppose in case of a 
hail storm, that the clouds are carried be- 
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yond this elevation, and of course a stroke | that our crop this year is well and season- 

of electricity cannot occur, and I have re- | ably made and properly stored. 

marked that in a hail storm strokes of light- | In ee r this annual campaign, 
. . + e y 8s t § 

ning are rare. The existence of electricity | °¢ “T° ah oh otto pueheing:' leben: te ent 

7 ; mah ,of the way. This work is enough of itself 

in any considerable quantity is always pro- 


: yl | to occupy one’s time and thoughts while it 
ductive of cold ; and as the electricity of | lasts : to have other cares superadded, 


the hail cloud cannot escape, its presence | harrasses an@ perplexes one so much as to 
produces extreme cold in the cloud, which, | make his true aud proper work very dis- 
together with the cold naturally in such an | er ae “ ——— nes well 
elevated situation, is sufficient to congeal | * “ann ey alate Rares cre 

; 2 ‘ .. | Then,see that the tools and implements 
the vapor into hail. The size of the hail- | 


are in complete order—scythes, grind- 
stones is regulated by the elevation to which | stones, mowing-machines, hand-rakes, horse- 
the cloud is carried, the higher the cloud, | rakes, pitch-forks, wagons, racks, and hay- 


the larger the hail-stones. caps. The extra hired help—is that en- 
The reason why the hail is always worse gaged b—-enongh of it?—and of such a sort 

‘ : re as to be reliable ? 
in particular places, is this: the appearance | The pest time to cut hay, is an impor- 
of a thunder cloud is very irregular, rising | tant matter to determine. The end sought 
into huge mountainous shapes, and shooting | in gathering hay is, obviously, to cut it 
up into lofty pinnacles and peaks ; these lof- when it contains its most nutritive proper- 
ty peaks are productive of the most hail, | 4s, V4, mucilage, starch, gluten and 
and also of the largest hail-stones, which ac- = the _bestgtate for their ne 
Li ia") a |tion. Experience’shows that that period 
counts for the hail being in streaks, or fall-| 5. hen the grass is just in full flower— 
Afterthis time, the fiber becomes woody 
I think this hypothesis accounts as satis- | and disagreeable. The Cyclopedia of Ag- 
factorily for the phenomena of hail-storms | riculture says: It has been proven that 
as any other theory which has been ad- | plants of nearly all sorts,if cut when in 
vanced. I would like however to hear the | wee nr na eee Ween aoe 


er z _ | out any waste of their nutritive juices, con- 
opinions of other meteorologists upon this | tain nearly double the quantity of nourish 


theory, which has never before been ad- | ing matter which they do when allowed to 
vanced according to my knowledge. Will | attain their full growth, and make some 
not some one make it known through the | PrOstess toward decay. Yet, some good 
conf tipper, hat ey ik of |r pe ea sh me 
this subject, as I think the cause of hail ones mur.» & 


ly ripened its seed; and this chiefly for 
should be fully understood. the reason that, if cut earlier, the roots are 
Ira A. Converse. | weakened and the meadows gradually de- 





ing worse in some places than others. 





Pleesant Valley, June, 1862. stroyed. Still, asa general rule, the pre- 
nt + 0 valent method of cutting “ when in the milk,” 
Haying Time. is the right one. 


When hay is to be cut with seythes, the 
work should begin early in the day ; the 
morning dew is a great help to the mower. 
There should bea lioeral resting time at 
mid-day, and then the work resumed and 
carried on briskly until evening. A lunch 
| of plain food moistened with cool coffee or 
home-brewed beer, may be brought into 
the meadow in the middle of each forenoon, 
if the bands will be discontented without 
it, but it is poor policy to keep the hands 
and the stomach both at work all the time, 
and three good meals are best for any man, 


In the present month, begins the great 
hay harvest. This is, in many respects, 
the most important in the whole year.— 
Although the crop does not fill the space 
in the public eye, as an article of foreign 
commerce, which cotton does, it is yet of 
greater money value. ‘Think of its funda- 
mental use, the support of all kinds of 
farm-stock for six or seven months of the 
whole year. As one says; ‘It is in fact 
the basis of all our operations, the key-stone 
which sustains them and gives them all 
their success. The test of a farm is the | however hard his work. There is enough 
number of cattle it feeds, and the cattle in | heat in haying time without the addition of 
turn feed the soil.’ Let us, then, see to it! ‘fire water” As to the expediency of 
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using mowing-machines, we declare de- 
cidedly in their favor, especially on farms 
of considerable extent. They save time, 
labor,a great deal of anxiety, and in the 
long run, money. When the mowing- 
machine is used, do not cut a rod before 
the dew is entirely off, for when the hay is 
out by the machine, unless very heavy, 
it will need no stirring. 

‘Make hay while the sun shines,’ is a 
good rule, but it may be carried too far in 
haying time. We want the bright sunshine 
first to wilt the hay tnoroughly, then let 
the drying process stop. Rake up the 
grass in high cocks while still hot. If 
rain threatens, put on the hay caps ; put 
them on by 4 o'clock to keep off heavy 
dews. The grass may lie in cocks two 
days or less, as convenient for the farmer. 
On a clear day, open the cocks, about the 
middle of the forenoon after the ground is 
warm, for an airing, spreading the hay and 
turning once or twice for two or three 
hours ; then haul to thg barn. The prac- 
tice of salting hay, at Me time of storing it, 
is quite common, and it is applied the more 
abundantly when the hay is imperfectly 
cured. A little salt, say two or three 
quarts to the tun,can wisely be applied.— 
More than this does little good, and on the 
whole, may be injurious.—American Agri- 
eulturist. 





What is a Thorough-bred Horse? 


In a former article the writer referred to 
Youatt, and Prof. Low, on what constitutes 
an English thorough-bred horse. Stone- 
henge, a highly approved standard author 
on the horse, and of more recent date than 
either quoted thus far, devotes a chapter of 
his large and valuable work to the discus- 
sion of the “English thorough-bred horse.” 

At the time of the Roman invasion of the 
British Islands, the horse was used there in 
chariots andas cavalry. But England nev- 
er became remarkable for her breed of hors- 
es until the time of the Stuarts, who paid 
great attention to the improvement of the 
horse, and imported several Arab stallions 
and mares. In the reign of Henry VIII., 
the want of good horses was so generally 
felt, that an act was passed forbidding any 
entire horse older than two years, and less 
than 15 hands high from being turned out 
in any common or waste lands within the 
borders of some 25 counties of England, 
including also North and South Wales. In 
other counties, the limit was 14 hands. 
Small, weedy mares and foals were ordered 




















to be destroyed; and the owners of horses 
infected with contagious diseases, who turn- 
ed them out, were fined ten shillings. These 
were good laws. 

Still the deficiency was such, that in the 
threatened invasion by the Spanish Arma- 
da in the time of Elizabeth, only 3000 hors- 
es could be collected for the cavalry. On 
board the Spanish ships were great num- 
bers of the Andalusian horses, then consid- 
ered the best in Europe. These being ta- 
ken possession of by the victorious Admir- 
al, were of great service in improving the 
horses of England. The invention of coach- 
es, taking place in the reign of good Queen 
Bess, gave an additional reason for the rais- 
ing of large and more powerful horses. 
Racing had long been established. No soon- 
er was a light cavalry demanded than a 
double impetus was given to the amusement, 
and Arabs, Barbs, and Turks were impor- 
ted in large numbers, for breeding animals 
for the saddle and turf. This was about the 
middle of the 17th century. 

The Duke of Newcastle, banished in the 
time of the Commonwealth, occupied bim- 
self while at Antwerp in writing a book on 
the horse. This was between 1650 and 
1660. He described the horses of his day 
as follows: “ The*Turkish horse stands high, 
though of unequal shape, being remarkably 
beautiful and active, with plenty of power, 
and excellent wind, but rarely possess a good 
mouth. Much praise is given to the gran- 
deur and carriage of the Neapolitan Lorses, 
and, in truth, they are fine animals, those I 
have seen being large, strong, and full of 
spirit. I have not only seen several Span- 
ish horses, but several have been in my pos- 
session. They are extremely beautiful, and 
most eligible of any, either to form subjects 
for the artist, or to carry a monarch, when, 
surrounded by the pomp and dignity of 
majesty, he would show himself to his peo- 
ple; for they are neither so intemperate as 
the Barbs, nor so large as the Neapolitans, 
but the perfection of both. The Barb pos- 
sesses superb and high action, is an excel- 
lent trotter and galloper, and very active 
when in motion. Although generally not so 
strong as other breeds, when well chosen, 
I do not know a more noble horse; and I 
have read strange accounts of their cour- 
age; for example, when so badly wounded 
that theirentrails have protruded, they have 
earried their riders safe out of danger, with 
the same spirit with which they entered it, 
and then dropped dead.” 

The war horse of that period resembled 
the Flemish Hanoverian blacks, now in 
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England, but of greater parts. Gradually 
by the introduction of foreign blood, a breed 
of horses was made, quite celebrated 
throughout the world for more than a cen- 
tury, for speed, power, and beauty, “in all 
of which qualities,” says Stonehenge, from 
whom the writer has condensed the forego- 
ing sketch of the early history of the horse 
of England, “the present stock excel their 
parents on both sides,” adding that “much 
of this excellecce is due to the cYnate and 
soil, favorable to the growth of grasses ex- 
actly suited to the delicate stomach of the 
horse. 

But without care and judgment in the 
selection and breeding of the horse, our an- 
cestors never could have arrived at such ex- 
traordinary success; and whether this de- 
pends upon chance or preconceived theory, 
nearly equal merit is due, for there is as 
much credit in seizing facts which upset a 
theory or prejudice, as in acting upon those 
that support it. Fora century and a half 
we have carefully preserved the pedigree 
of our pure bred horses, and for more than 
a third of that time they have been record- 
ed in the Stud-book by the Messrs. Weth- 
erby. Besides these, we have breeds suited 
to the various purposes for which horses can 
be required, viz., hunting, hawking, light 
and heavy harness-work on the road, and 
agricultural operations.” These several 
varieties must therefore be considered sep- 
arately ; and as the grand piece de resis- 
tence, the writer will begin with examining 
the records of the English thorough-bred, 
commencing with 1750, in his next commu- 
nication.— Boston Cultivator. 

———__ —< + + 

Harvest in Ross.—The wheat fields have 
assumed the golden hue of harvest time. 
Some fields are ready for the reaper, and if 
the weather should be favorable, a good 
deal of wheat wili be cut this week. The 
crop is generally good, the greatest draw- 
back being that much of it is so badly lodged 
and tangled as to render it almost if not 
quite impossible to cut it with machines. 
Yet all accounts agree that the crop will be 


considerably above the average.— Chilicothe 
Gazette. 


Big Oil Tank.—The Girard Pa. Union, 
says a tank, said to contain 95 tons of pe- 
troleum in bulk was lately towed through 
that place on the canal for Erie. It was 
filled as some place on Oil Creek, floated 
down that stream and the Alleghany to 
Pittsburg ; then down the Ohio to Beaver, 
and from there to Erie by the canal 
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Pioneer Life in Northern Ohio. 


The annual meeting of the Fire Lands Histo- 
rical Society held in Norwalk June 11. was at- 
tended by fifty eight persons who settled on the 
Fird Lands previous to 1820. These Fire 
Lands are mostly embraced in the present Coun- 
ties of Huron and Erie; are so called from hav- 
ing been set apart by Government as indenmity 
for losses sustained by citizens of Connecticut 
by fire, during the Revolution. At this meeting 
the address was deliverd by Rev. L. B. Gurley 
of Galion, from which we take the following 
items, as reported by Mr. Waggoner of the 7o- 
ledo Blade, himself a native of the Fire Lands : 


MR. GURLEYS BOYHOOD. 


Fifty years ago at the age of 8 years, with 
hatchet in hand, he helped to clear away the 
bush for a farm on Pipe Creek, near Bloom- 
ingville, Erie county. It wasthere and in 
its neighborhood he first learned to read— 
where religion first found him a wild back- 
woods boy—where moulder the graves of 
parents and other relatives—where, amid the 
groves and barns, he met with other worsip- 
ers to adore and supplicate a common God 
and Saviour. 


IRISH PATRIOT AND EXILE. 


Little of local history was left not already 
collected by others. Sixty-four years ago, 
in 1798, when Kingsbury, Doane and others 
were clearing the ground now occupied by 
the beautiful city of Cleveland, the father of 
the speaker was lying in Wexford jail, Ire- 
land, for fidelity to his God. In 1801 he 
(the father) came to this country and settled 
in Norwich, Conneticut where the family re- 
mained till 1811, when they came to the 
Fire lands and settled in Bloomingville, 
and there in the spring of 1812 they erected 
their log cabin. 


PIPE CREEK SCHOOL DOINGS. 


The first schooi house was built on the 
banks of the Creek, and a rude structure it 
was—of heavy logs, puncheon floor stick 
chimney and paper windows—and last, 
though not least, the hole excavated un- 
der the floor for the purposes of discipline. 
The removal of a portion of the floor and 
incarceration of the young delinquent seldom 
failed to check his unruly tendeney. The 
utter darkness of the prison, together with 
the vivid notions of rattlesnakes and reptiles 
known to gather under the buildings, gen- 
erally proved effective in preserving discip- 
line. The schoolmaster’s name was Bigs 
by. 
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WAR ALARM OF 1812. 


About the 18th of July, 1812, tidings 
were received of the declaration of war. | 
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ky). With an indescribable feeling of guilt 
and innocence, he entered the printing of- 
fice, trembling for the result. Owing to the 





The intelligence came to the little settlement | fact hat the tprinter, Mr. Cambell, had been 


like the howl of the wolf to the sheep-fold. | 


Their utter helplessness almost paralyzed | 
them. They knew Gen. Hull had an ar- | 
my at Detroit, and that gave them some | 
assurance of protection, but when word | 
came that he had surrendered, the last hope 
was gone. The alarm was intense. The 
parents and five little children sat around 
the dinner table, the father and mother ga- 
zing in trance-like terror upon their help- 
less offspring. “ Papa,,’ says one of them, 
“will the Indians kill us?” “In God I 
trust not,” was the father’s reply. That 
night, they, with others, gathered into the 
block house. While the women lay upon 
beds, etc, on the floor, the mea spent the night 
melting up plates and porringers into bul- 
lets. So fixed was the terrible impres- 
sion on the speaker’s mind, that for years 
afterwards he would involuntarily start as 
if he heard the war-whoop of the savage 
and the screams of his victims; The family 
soon left and went to Zanesville, where they 
remained five years. 


PIONEER TREE-TOP POETRY. 

It was about this time (1822,) that the 
first newspaper (the Sandusky Clarion.) 
was established on the Fire Lands. He 
well remembered the contributors to that 
Journal, and especially their literary artic- 
les. He conceived the bold idea of himself 
contributing a little rhyme from his wild- 
wood harp. The first attempt to put his 
purpose in execution was one day when he 
was hoeing corn on the prairie. It was at 
*nooning”. He had climbed up a small 
hickory in a copse of trees, and as he looked 
out on the vast expanse of cultivated fields, 
and waving prairie grass, he was filled with 
an enchantment and inspiration never before 
realized. The true spirit of poetry had 
seized him. Rapidly descending the tree 
he sought an old book from which he 
tore a fly-leaf, then plucked a quill from a 
turkey-wing used as a “duster,” improvised 
some ink with gunpowder and,water. With 
these facilities he remounted his Pegassus, 
and there reduced to paper some of the po- 
etry with which the scene inspired him. He 
sent it to the Clarion, under the signature of 
“A Citizen of Milan,” and not patiently a- 
waited his fate. When the time arrived to 
make the weekly trip for the paper, minus 
shoes and with a staw hat braided by his 

















sister, he started for Portland (now Sandus- 


engaged in getting outa handbill for the 
Walk-in-the-Water, the pioneer steamer of 
Lake Erie, the issue of the paper had been 
delayed. While standing about, suffering 
from both disapointment and fear, he made 
a most important discovery—nothing less 
than the “proof-sheet” of his poem. 
This settled the question—his production 
was accepted. While there, Eleutheros 
Cooke, Esq., came in and also finding] the 
“proof sheet,” read it aloud, closing his 
reading with a high ecomium of the author. 
The successful author alone can appreciate 
the joy of that moment. Thus, in the top of 
a small tree on the prairies was written the 
first original poetry published on the Fire 
Lands. 
A BEAR STORY. 


Mrs Molly Pierce, of Sherman, in pre- 
senting a variety of relics, delighted the au- 
dience with remarks full of wit and wisdom, 
in the course of which she related her ex- 
perience with a bear, as follows; In an ear- 
ly day, her husband sent her to her mother’s, 
two miles distant, through the woods, for 
some tobacco plants. To bring them she 
took a wooden bowl about the size of a 
milk-pan. When about to return her mother 
gave her a loaf of “Rye and Indian, made 
in a large bake kettle, and with that, the 
plants and her dog, she started for home. 
As she reached the “line swamp,” the dog 
suddenly crouched at her feet, refusing to go 
further. She gave hima “heft” with her 
foot, but he would not stir. Looking about, 
she discovered the cause of his fright to be 
a bearnear by. Whether it was the plants, 
the bread, the dog, or herself, that he wan- 
ted, she did not know; but she determined 
that he should have neither with her con- 
sent. So, taking the plants and bread un- 
der one arm, the dog under the other, she 
went straight ahead, looking the bear direct- 
ly in the eyes, and came out unharmed. 

te ee a 

Wheat in the West.— We have discour- 
aging reports from Illinois, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin, about the destruction of wheat crops 
by the Hessian fly and chinch bug. The 
latest reports are the most unfavorable. 
Many fields have been plowed up, and oth- 
ers will not be harvested. 


The object of all ambition should be to 


be happy at home. If we are not happy 
there we cannot be happy elsewhere. 
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The Agricultural College Act. 
AN ACT donating Public Lands to the | 


several Sates and Territories which may 

provide Colleges for the benefit of Agri- 

cultural and the Mechanic Arts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of | 
America in Congress assembled, That there | 
be granted to the several States, for the | 
purpose hereinafter mentioned, an amount 
of public land, to be apportioned to each 
State, in quantity equal to 30,000 acres for 
each Senator and Representatives in Con- 
gress to which the States are respectively 
entitled by the apportionment under the 
census of 1860: Provided, That no Min- 
eral Lands shall be selected or purchased 
under the provisions of this act. 

Src. 2. And be it farther enacted, That 
the. land aforesaid, after being surveyed, 
shall be apportioned tothe several States in 
sections or subdivisions of sections not less 
than one quarter of a section; and wherever 
there are public lands in a State subject to 
sale at private entry at one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per acre, the quantity to which 
said State shall be entitled, shall be selected 
from such lands within the limits of such 
State, and the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby directed to issue to each of the 
States in which there is not the quantity of 
public lands subject to sale at private entry 
at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre 
to which said State may be entitled under 
the provi-ions of this act, land scrip to the 
amount in acres for the deficiency of its dis- 
tributive share ; said seript to be sold by 
said States, and the proceeds thereof appli- 
ed to the uses and purposes prescribed in 
this act, and for no other use or purpose 
whatsoever: Provided, That in no case, 
shall any State to which land scrip may thus 
be issued, be allowed to locate the same 
within the limits of any other State, or of 
any Territory of the United States, but 
their assignees may thus locate said land 
script upon any of the unapropriated lands 
of the United States subject to sale at pri- 
vate entry at one dollar and twenty five 
cents an acre. And provided further, That 
not more than one million acres shall be lo- 
cated by such assignees in any one of the 
States. And provided further, That no such 
locations shall be made before one year from 
the passage of this act. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
all the expenses of management and super- 
intendence and taxes from date of selection 











of said lands, previous to their sale, and all 


expenses incurred in the management and 
disbursement of the moneys which may be 
received therefrom, shall be paid by the 
States to which they may belong out of the 
treasury of said States, so that the entire 
proceeds of the sale of said lands shall be 
applied, without any diminution whatever, 
to the purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That 
all moneys derived from the sale of lands 
aforesaid by the States to which the lands 
are appointed, and from the sales of land 
scrip hereinbefore provided for, shall be in 
vested in stocks of the United States, or of 
the States, or some other safe stocks, yield- 
ing not less than five per centum upon the 
par value of said stocks ; and that the money 
so invested shall constitute a perpetual fand, 
the capital of which shall remain forever 
undiminished, (except so far as may be 
provided in section fifth of this act.) and 
the interest of which shall be inviolably ap- 
propriated, by each State which may take 
and claim the benefit of this act, to the en- 
dowment, support, and maintenance of at 
least one college where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts, in such manner as the legisla- 
tures of the States may respectively pre- 
scribe, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions in 
life. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
the grant of land and land serip hereby au- 
thorized shall be made on the following 
conditions, to which, as well as to the pro- 
visions hereinbefore contained, the previous 
assent of the several States shall be signi- 
fied by legislative acts : 

First: If any portion of the fund inves- 
ted, as provided by the foregoing section, 
or any portion of the interest thereon, shall, 
by any action or contingency, be diminished 
or lost, it shall be replaced by the State to 
which it belongs, so that the capital of the 
fund shall remain forever undiminished ; 
and the annual interest shall be regularly 
applied without diminution to the purposes 
mentioned in the fourth section of this act, 
except that a sum, not exceeding 10 per 
centum upon the amount received by any 
State under the provisions of this act, may 
be expended for the purchase of lands for 
sites or experimental farms, whenever au- 
thorized by the respective Legislatures of 
said States. 
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Second: No portion of said fund, nor the 
interest thereon, shall be applied, directly 
or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, 
to the purchase, erection, preservation or 
repair of any building or buildings. 

Third: Auy State which may take and 
claim the benefit of the provisions of this 
act shall provide, within five years, at least 
not less than one college, as deseribed in 
the fourth section of this act, or the grant 
to such State shall cease; and said State 
shall be bound to pay the United States the 
amount received of any lands previously 
sold, and that the title to purchasers under | 
the State shall be valid. 

fourth: An annual report shall be made 
regarding the progress of each college, re- 
cording any improvements and experiments 
made, with their costs and results, and such 
other matters, including State industrial 
and economical statistics, as may be sup- 
posed useful; one copy of which shall be 
transmitted by mail free, by each, to all the 
other colleges which may be endowed under 
the provisions of this act, and also one copy 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 

‘“ifth: When lands shall be selected from 
those which have been raised to double the 


for the same, and what appropriation has 
been made of the proceeds. 
—————>- 
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Trembles, or Milk Sickness. 


So many theories have been given regard- 
ing the cause and nature of Milk sickness, 
and so unfounded in reason do some of them 
appear, that I deem a few words from one 
who has lived where it exists, not wholly 


| without interest. 


The theory that it is caused by a mineral 
and not by vegetation, seems to be the cor- 
rect one from abundant evidence. It is the 
worst in dry weather—say in July and 
August, and in wet weather it is unknown ; 
hence the conclusion that it is in the water. 
For if caused by vegetation, there could be 
but little difference in its effect in wet and 
dry weather. 

Moreover an extensive range, or free 
access to pure water, is ample security 
against trembles ; while upon the other hand 
cattle confined upon a small enclosure, pre- 





minimum price, in consequence of railroad 
grants, they shall be computed to the States 
at maximum price, and the number of acres | 
propertionally diminished. 

Sixth: No State, while in a condition of | 
rebellion or insurrection against the Govern- | 
ment of the United States, shall be entitled 
to the benefit of this act. 

Seventh: No State shall be entitled to 
the benefits of this act unless it shall express 
its acceptance thereof by its Legislature 
within two years from the date of its approval 
by the President. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That 
land scrip issued under the provisions of 
this act shall not be subject to location until 
after the first day of January, 1863. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That 
the land officers shall receive the same fees 
for locating land scrip issued under the pro- 
visions of this act as is now allowed for the 
location of military bounty Jand warrants 
under existing laws: Provided, Their max- 
imum compensation shall not be thereby in- 
creased. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
the Governors of the several States to which 
scrip shall be issued under this act shall be 
required to report annually to Congress all 
sales made of such scrip until the whole 
shall be disposed of, the amount received 


| 


| 





previously traversed by them unharmed, are 
almost sure to be affected in regions where 


| the trembles are found. Thus almost con- 


clusively showing that while water is abund- 
ant, cattle are unaffected by drinking it; 
but as evaporation goes on, the little re- 
maining waier left in swamps and pools is 
more impregnated with the mineral in a 
state of solution, and in this state it is un- 
safe for cattle to drink. 


Then what is the mineral? That ques- 
tion I shall not here attempt to argue. But 
this much is certain; that saltpeter adminis- 
tered in proper doses has a very similar 
effect upon cattle. 

Why then does it all disappear upon 
clearing the land, and by getting the soil in 
“tame pasture?” Simply because the water 
from wells takes the place of that in swamps. 


Truly yours, 
DaGveE. 


Forest, Ohio, June 25th. 1862. 


| 
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Snakes in Kansas.—C. Roberts, Esq., 
has lately killed a snake twelve feet in 
length, it being three feet longer than the 
one seen by Mr. Mull.— Olathe Mirror. 
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Fer the Olio Cultivator. 
Habits of Bees in the Tropics. 


A statement is going through the papers, 
that even the Bees in the Tropical climes 
become idle and prefer an inactive life to 
one of busy usefulness, and only work when 
necessity seems to compel it. This idea 
has been gathered by some casual observer, 
who has taken one part disconnected from 
all others as a basis of theory. 

The summer and winter of Cuba, and St. 
Domingo or Hayti, are not measured by heat 
and cold, but by wet anddry. The wet sea- 
son commencing about the middle of May, 
and extending to September or October. 
The most severe part of this season is in 
July and August. In the months of April 
and May, and until the heaviest of the rainy 
season, the bees work with untiring energy 
and fill their comb with what is called spring 
honey, which being made from certain class- 
es of flowers that bloom at that time, is not 
considered as good, nor does it keep as well 
as winter honey. When the time comes for 
the excessive rain, the bees—wise little bod- 
ies as they are,—betake themselves to the 
hive and stay within till fair weather. 

There is a good reason for this : the show- 
ers come up very suddenly; a little cloud 
will appear without any premonition, ex- 
cept the constantly recurring thunder: as 
suddenly this cloud pours itself out, a 
perfect torrent, and if the bees were out, 
they would be beaten down and drowned. 
This shower will not extend over three 
equare miles, and before it is over, another 
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is falling near by, while the hot sun is pour- 
ing its fierce beams down, drying up the last 
cloud work, and making the water in the 
flower cups almost boiling hot. Are not the 
bees wise to stay at home, and eat their 
weak honey at such a time? And how un- 
generous to accuse them of idleness. 

As soon as the rainy season is over, the 
bees are robbed of all the old comb, and left 
to go to work again, which they do with vig- 
or, as they do here after a winter’s rest. 
During the winter months they gather bet- 
ter honey ; it is thicker, swee'er, and less 
apt to ferment when strained from the comb ; 
and the amount that they accumulated would 
astonish the bee fanciers of this country. 

The bees do not demand any great con- 
veniences for their house keeping, but set 
up, wherever they can find an empty win- 
dow, a niche in a wall, a half dozen stones 
rolled out of some old ruin, a bit of curled 
bark, a bamboo joint empty, or anything 
else that will afford shelter. In one of the 
old ruins of a Monastery,—(a very large 
one,) I counted a hundred swarms clinging 
to cracks, crevices and embrasures, and es- 
pecially in the small square openings, two 
feet long, and about six inches wide, numer- 
ously disposed in the thick walls for light 
and ventilation; anything that will give 
them a chance of shelter over-lhead, will do. 

Near the ground where the natives prepare 
accomodations for them, their work is won- 
derful. A loose, airy hive is made of strips 
of palm leaves, old kegs with holes through 
them, joints of the bamboo, which frequent- 
ly grows as large around as a water bucket, 
split so as to stand out from the head or top 
like a slatted fruit basket, and many other 
such clumsy but acceptable contrivances are 
made. Several masses of comb full of hon- 
ey were pointed out to me, as having been 
made during the winter, that would have 
filled a barrel, if put in as the bees would 
have arranged it; the comb as white as 
snow, and the honey pleasant to the taste, 
but not, I think, quite as rich as our own 
home made article. 

This honey is all taken from the bees in 
March or April, iu time for them to lay up 
store for the rainy season again. So that 
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twee” 
Is there no sister’s home in which she would 

| be gladly received and kindly appreciated 
—a crop of wax in the autumn, and of hon- | as an instructor of their little ones?. What 
ey and wax in the spring, which are export- | if they do call you “Aunt Susan,” or “Aunt 
ed in large quantities. ” and by this prefix make you appear 


I was seriou-ly told that there were gor- |* few years oder than you really are? It 
ges in the mountains where the bees had 


is not going to detract from your influence 
held undisputed possession so long, andhad any. This will not cause the roses to fade 
worked so indu-triously, and hese: so miser- | sooner from your cheeks, nor your heart to 
ly in their eating, that thoney ran down the | grow colder. The happy and softening in- 
passes like a brook, two feet deep! But as fluence of the little minds will produce a 
this story came from our mercantile agent, | charming effect, in 


instead of growing idle and inactive, they | 
produce for their owners two crops a year, 








making you lighter 
appointed by our government, at a salary of | hearted, and causing you to think better of 
fifteen hundred a year, and perquisites, for the world in which you live, and ought to 
doing nothing, I looked upon it as simply a| live, lo! these many years. 

bee story. The natives do say, however, Or is there no sufferer who would gladly 
that there are immense quantities in the | acoupe of your attentions and soon learn to 
mountains. F. D. G. | listen eagerly for your footsteps and to wel- 


i | ? 
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A Word to ‘Single Zeties. If these bring you no pleasure, on with 
your bonnet and gloves, and offer your as- 
We have some patience with such old | sistance to the gardener. Aid not only 
maids as Alvira Slimmens, who, when disap- | with your advice but with your hands, in 
pointed said she would take out her teeth, | the cultivation of some favorite flowers and 
take off her hoops, wash off the paint, take | ere the summer has passed, you will be 
down her hair, and go to bed, and enjoy the | most happily rewarded by seeing the Kittle 
luxury of a good cry all to herself; but we | flowers look up smiling, as it were, and 
must confess we have little or no patience thank you for your kindness and attention. 
with thet class of “single ladies” who are | Learn from them lessons of wisdom, and 
not willing to have their “good ery” all to, practice what thou has learned. 
themselves, but are continually giving vent| What if man, in his scornful pride, has 
to their feelings in the presence of others,| placed barriers in thy path and hath said, 
not only making themselves ridiculous but | thus far shall thou come and no farther,— 
their associates unhappy. and every field of employment is not open 
What if you have been disappointed ? | to you, you can yet find enough todo, Be 


And what if your “professed adorer” Aas | diligent and in time you will be rewarded 
taken his flight to unknown regions or to | and let him who has forsaken you, see that 
the battle field? No matter: this is ea | 


you can yet be happy and perhaps far hap- 
sufficient reason why you should look a | pier than he. 


sad and imagine yourself broken hearted,| Would not this be wiser than doing asa 

and think of nothing but marching deter- | certain lady did, who prayed to the moon 

minedly and resolutely to your last resting | for a man, and when answered— Who? 

place. Who? by the owl, she replied, O dear! 
If you are indeed so foolish as to disbe- | anybody, anybody, kind sir! 

lieve the proverb “There’s as good fish as} Don’t resolve to say just anybody. Bet- 


ever were caught,” then resolve no more to | ter live single though you live to be of 


tackle but to yield yourself up to a more | Methuselah’s age, than than to come to this 
dignified and useful life. 


conclusion. If you will you can be happy, 
Who is there among this class of unfor-| and though the flowers of early promise 
tunates—if so they may be called—who 


may have faded from your pathway, be 
could not make herself useful and happy?! thankful that your pathway may lead up- 
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was born to be an old maid and not an old 
bachelor. STELLA. 
———e- o-oo 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Where Does the Fault Begin? 





A large portion of the young ladies of the 
present day are denominated idlers, butter- 
flies, parlor ornaments, or a something that 
only lives on excitement and indolence. Are 
they not censured too much? Does not the 
tree grow as the twig is bent?) Where did 





the fault begin? 

If they had been taught in childhood to 
feel that they were responsible beings, and | 
had a duty to perform; that health and 
strength were given them, and they must 
apply it to some good; if taught to make 
themselves useful in small things, and to 
feel their little assistance was worth some- 


thing, would there not be fewer of the class | 


of those pet names ? 





Mothers out of kindness and indulgence 
give up their daughters to’their own enjoy- | 
ment, where they may choose to find it, 
while they, as life wanes and their lot should | 
grow easier, rather than harder, perform | 


the labors that belong to younger hands. | curtains higher. 


But what mistaken kindness; how much 
better prepare them for their life in future; 
though they may not have it to do themselves | 
it is well enough to know how it should be 


Sunshine. 


Girls, open. the shutters, and raise the 
curtains higher. Nature’s bright and genial 
sunlight is seeking fora free entrance through 
the transparent window glass. 

You know how yellowish white and sick- 
ly, potato vines grow in dark cellars? You 
answer—*Yes.”—Do you know that girls 
grow yellowish white and sickly in dark 
parlors, and dark sitting-rooms?..... No? 
— Yes,—but then the fashion!” Oh! my 
sisters ; fashion shuts out both terrestial and 
celestial light. 

Dr. Dio Lewis says he once visited an es- 
tablishment is London, whose slate roof was 
removed, and a glass one substituted, be- 
neath which the patients bathed in the sun- 
shine; and thus the establishment had ac- 
quired a wide reputation for the cure of 
those diseases in which prostration and ner- 
vous derangement were prominent. One of 
nature’s own medicines—in the language of 
Dr. Jackson, “ An agent whose ordinary 
and legitimate effect is health sustaining.” 

Sunshine is botha cure and preventive. 
Again I say—open the shutters—raise the 


SALLIE BONSALL. 
Salem, 6th mo., 1862. 
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Miseries of Poor Wood. 


An indignant woman who says that she has 





done and done right. Of nenpeee daughter | 41 her life been a victim of poor wood, writes to 
gives up to her parent’s idea of right and | the Rural N. Yorker :— 


wrong, and if told she is not strong enough 
to do housework, she readily yields herself 
up to the belief that she is unfit for physical 
labor, and must spend her life in the enjoy- 
ment of other accomplishments, all very 
well and pleasant in their place and at 
times, but which do not mend a badly cook- 
ed dinner, or a batch of heavy bread. 

Are not mothers the persons who first 
plant the seed of this limited idea: of life, 
in their young minds ? 

Northwood, May, 1862. 
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SHAKER. 








“T shouldw’t care so much about the 
bugs,” said a thin, pale lodger to his land- 
lady, “but the fact is, ma'am, I hain’t got 
the blood to spare.” 


I verily believe poor wood has caused 
more heart ache than anything, unless it is 
intemperance. If the victims dared speak 
out, the world would hear a tale of distress 
that could not fail to excite universal sym- 
pathy. I confess I do not know why peo- 
ple are so restless under other inflictions, 
and so tame under this. I suppose man- 
kind wouldn’t endure as much from any 
other cause without complaint. It seems 
tu be a pet way we have of afflicting our- 
selves. Being a matter in our own keeping 
we take our own time to correct the nuis- 
ance, and that is never. We keep hoping 
that the wood will burn, and that this year’s 
miseries will be the last; but we keep learn- 
ing that the end is not yet. Wien I was 
young, my father had no woodsbed and he 
generally burned green wood. We had a 
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morning, especially after we got a stove. | 


The backlogs used to last over night, and 
help the matter some, while we held on to 
the old fireplace. Think of digging green 
wood from under two feet of snow, and boil- 
ing out sap all day;—the customs of the 
country justified it, or it would have been 
regarded as a relic of barbarous ages, which 
in fact it was. 

It nearly cost me my life one winter, when 
I kept a district school; and when I gave 
that up and married my late husband, | am 
grieved to say it was not much better. We 
were poor, and could not well afford a wood- 
shed and such conveniences ; and yet I have 
thought we could not “afford” to do without 
one as long as we did. When we got 
a woodshed, my husband, whose health 
was never good, could not keep up with his 
other work and have a supply of wood 
ahead. 


Since leaving the farm I have bought my 
wood. At first I bought “good dry wood,” 
as the farmers called it, but it was seasoned 
out doors, and that is not the place to seas- 
on it. Now I buy green wood, and season 
it myself under cover; and I do assure you 
it is a great comfort to me. I feel for the 
sisterhood that are expected to bake good 
bread, and cook early dinners, with a smil- 
ing face, with miserable dozy or green wood 
which, if it is kept going at all, must be 
watched as attentively as a person just dy- 
ing with the fever. 


One soggy stick puts out the fire, spoils 
the bread, delays the dinner, and turns mirth 
to madness. Novelists delight apparently 
to ventilate and fumigate human sorrows ; 
but, so far as I know, the peculiar miseries 
of miserable wood defy their descriptive 
powers. They freeze a poor woman and 
her babes to death for pastime ; but they do 
it by taking away the supply; they seem to 
judge that the long drawn out agonies of 
‘soggy’ wood belong to that department of 
human woes and human wickedness where 
slow tortures are applied, where victims are 
killed by inches, and which the delicate 
nerves of modern civilization should not be 
required to contemplate. 

ee 


‘‘ Sweet Hum.’’—The busy little bees 
are improving the sunny hours blossomed 
trees and bending flowers ina manner which 
should teach sluggards a lesson ; in fact, all 
can learn lessons of industry and economy 
from the untiring exertions of the ever “busy 
bee.” 











Fruit Cans. 


The abundance and cheapness of fruits 
this year, will induce many housekeepers to 
put up large quantities for future use. As 
to the best kind of cans for this purpose, 
people will differ according to their various 
experience. Some people succeed well 
enough with the cheap earthern jars, if well 
glazed, while others lose nearly all their 
fruit in such receptacles. The same is true 
of glass jars, which are unquestionably free 
from poisonous accretions. Not entirely the 
cheapest, but certainly the safest vessel for 
keeping fruits in this way, is tin. While 
the cans are new (if well tinned,) they are 
free from poisonous matter, and by their 
elasticity are much safer to secure a perfect 
vacuum of atmospheric air; while with the 
inelastic jars, there is no chance for a eol- 
lapse to accommodate the vacuum within; 
but the least flaw in the cement or the jar 
itself, admits the air which is fatal to the 
fruit. Ep. 

; For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Maine Brown Bread 


Three cups of corn meal, two cups of« 
coarse or unbolted rye flour, half teacupfuy 
of molasses, three cups of milk—good meas- 
ure—half teaspoonful of soda, and a pinch 
of salt; stir all well together. Grease a 
tin bucket, (or pan with a tight cover) pour 
in the batter and set it in a kettle of boiling 
water, cover with a heavy lid, and boil two 
and a half hours. Less molasses will an- 
swer well, and suit some tastes better. If 
sour milk is used, add more soda. 

The good excellence of this kind of bread 
is, that you get it thoroughly cooked with- 
out crust, though the steam will cook it a 
delicate brown, and a kettle thus set upon 
the stove will not require half the fuel to 
keep it boiling as to keep up the fire to bake 
in an oven. This Maine loaf, with milk or 
cream, for tea, is bread and butter, fruit 
cake and chipped beef. ‘Try it, housekeep- 


ers. F. D. G 





It is the grace and glory of a man to be 
the bondman of his word. 
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The Ring Dove. 
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“ Cook-cook, cook-cook, cook-coo-000,”— 
sung out Mr. Birdie, looking down side- 
ways at us, as much as to say, “I like this 


Did you ever see a Ring Dove, children ? 
It is a very pretty bird, not quite so large 
as the tame pigeon that flies about the barns 
and streets, but shaped somewhat like it, and 
has just such cunning eyes to look at you | 


a great deal better than my cage with its 
close wires,” and then he looked out of the 
door at the beautiful roses and honeysuckles 
in rich bloom in the garden. 

“Lovey Dovey, you ’ittle sweet birdie, 
with. It is a yellowish greyish white, and | come down to me, I will give you something 
has a black ring around the neck, which | ¢¢ eat jf you will,” said Charley. 
gives ititsname. It has a very funny note,| «(Cook-cook, cook-cook, cood-coo-00-00,” 
as if it was singing cook cook, cook cook, | answered Lovéy Dovey. 
cook coo, 00, 0. 





| © Let us get the step ladder,” said some 

The other day I was visiting a friend’s | one, and soon the step ladder was brought, 
house, and while we were sitting by the | and Aunt Mary holding out her hands, walk- 
window, we heard a very curious noise a | ed up the ladder to catch her pet, when he 
if a little baby wagon was coming up to the | spread his shiny wings, sailed over her 
door, on the gravel walk. “ What's that?” | hands and lit upon the top of her head right 
asked the lady, springing up and stepping | among her scarlet cap trimmings. I sup- 
into the hall. “Oh!” she exclaimed, “my pose he thought Aunt Mary’s head was aclus- 
bird is gone, my beautiful ring dove.” | of beautiful flowers, all in full bloom. 

And sure enough there was his cagedoor' Charlie laughed and clapped his hands, 
open, and no birdie to be seen. Little Char- | the cage was brought and set on the table, 
lie, M., my friend’s little boy, felt very sor- | with the door open, Aunt Mary came down 
ry and ran all about looking for his pretty | softly to the floor, and stooping down care- 


birdie, so did we all; for now we knew it | fully, she brought her head close to the open 


was his wings in the hall that we had heard. | door, some one put their hand on Lovey 
We looked in all the rooms, and then out in Dovey and pushed him in. 


the garden among the pines—and allup and) « There, we have caught you,” said Char- 
down, and Charlie and his aunty and cous- | jie, But birdie seemed as glad as any of 
in went about, but no birdie could we see. | ys, for he lifted his little bill and sung forth 
And we all said how sorry we were, and | g loud and clear cook-cook, cook-cook, cook- 
what a pity, and how did he get out—and | ¢o0-00-00, as if he was as happy as he could 
talked just as you would if your birdie or | pe, Aunt Fanny. 
t lamb or anything you loved was lost. rh o-ae ae 

were Charlie did a cry or make a fuss Drying Rhubarb. 

as some little boys and girls do, and make | 1 saw a recommendation in a paper two 
everything worse by their cries. As we | 7°@?S 489 1 regard to drying rhubarb by 


oF , stringing it raw, and hanging it up to dry 
were giving him up, and about to go back | jix, apples. Idried some by following 


and sit down, we spied him,—and you can’t | these directions to the letter, and it not on- 
guess where the little rogue had perched ly looked like a stick, as was said it would, 
himself, I know, so I must tell you: we | but it had as little taste. I see some wri- 
looked up and there he sat over our heads, | ters still give the same recipe; but I have 


, | tried a far better one, which does preserve 
upon the gas burner in the hall. Oh! how | the flavor. Cut up the rhubarb and put it 
cute he did look up there to be sure, among | in the oven on plates or pans, and let it 


the glittering stems and snowy glass shades. | bake ; a few minutes will be sufficient if the 





“Oh! you littlerun away !” “Come down | 


till I catch you,” said Aunt Mary—* you 
feel nice up there giving us all such a frgiht. 
Come, sing for us now.” And she held up 
her hands for him. 





oven is hot; then set it out in the sun and 
let it dry. It should bake until it is so soft 


| that if pinched it will mash. When used, 


it takes considerable soaking and cooking, 
but then all dry fruit needs more cooking 
than green.— Cor. Boston Oult. 
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MARKETS. 


Columbus, June 26th, 1862. 

There is a general freshening up of the mar- 
kets, though no decided advance in staple pro- 
visions. Atthe east wheat is being bought for 
export at moderate rates, West of Indiana 
there is a poor p ospect for a large wheat crop, 
from the ravages of imsects. ‘The mid-west 
promises large crops. There can scarcely be a 
heavy corn crop in the west this year from the 
coldness of the spring, though a good summer 
may bring it out fair. 

Lhe Wool Business is very active, and most of 
the clip is in the hands of purchasers. We hear 
of good Central’Ohio wool being sold at about 
forty-five cents; forty to fifty is the range, very 
little reaching the higher figure. Now is the 
time to sell. 

Our Celuinbus Market is well supplied with 
current produce, Good.old potatoes sell at 75 
to 80c.; new potatoes are coming in at 40c. a 
peck. Butter, i2}c. for nice roll; eggs 8c. , 
corn 25c., oats 25. Nice Strawberries from 
Cleveland 15¢c.;. Cherries 12}c.; Raspberrics, 
Southern Black, 8c., home grown red, 15c. 


OFFIcE FIELD Norss, rt 
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New York Cattle Market. 


OPENING OF THE MARKET. 


Monday, June 23d. 
There are about 3,600 head of bullocks 
on sale to-day in Forty-tourth-street yards, 
and the state of the market is not as favor- 


able for drovers as it was this day week; 
| the selling rates will be quoted about. the 


same, but butchers will, as a general thihg 


| get better weight and quality for the same 
pr ice paid a week ago. The range of prices 


is 74 to 84 cents a pound for the net weight 
of meat, seller sinking offal, and a little 
higher for a very few bullocks of extra qual- 
ity, but a very large portion of the stock 
will sell at about an even rate of 8 cents 


_a pound—the quality being very even, and 


such as we rate good fair Illinois steers, 
which were full corn-fed last winter, and 
have been corn-fed and grazed this spring, 
and summer, and are generally three or four 

. . ‘ io 1 
years old, weighing trom 6} to 83 cwt 
each. 


CLOSE OF THE MARKET, 


New York, June 24. 

Beef Cattle—The current prices for the 
week at all the markets are as follows ; 
Beef cattle of the first quality $8 25 to 
8 75 per hundred weight; ordinary qual- 
ity $7 50 to8; common quality $7 25 to 
7 50 inferior quality $6 75 to 7 25. 

Sheep & Lambs—Prime ‘quality $5 to 
5 50 per head; ordinary do $4 50 to 5; 
common do $4 to 4 50; inferior $3 to 3 50, 

Swine—Corn-fed hogs 3} to 3c per 
pound ; still-fed 3c, 

There were continued heavy receipts of 
beef cattle. Market to-day is less’ active, 
prices ruled rather lower, varying from 64 
to 8 to 8%; only a moderate number at 
outside price. The quality of the offerings 
was chiefly of ordinary to good quality, 
which sod tolerably well, the best offerings 
brought $8 50, and in some instances high- 
er prices were paid. Sales progressed 
steadily and it is expected that nearly or 
quite all would sell by night. 

Milch Cows—Are in moderate request, 
prices rule lower ranging trom $18 25 to 
$18 38; prime milkers are scarce and 
wanted for family use. 

Sheep & Lambs—Were more plenty, 
dull and lower. The total receipts. of all 
stock at all the yards for this and last week 
were as follows ; total Beeves 4,190 ; Cows 
92; Calves 489 ; Sheep and Lambs 8,376 ; 
Swine were in fair request and market firm, 
receipts 6,408. 




















